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Wooden tallies used 
as ledger and pass 
book in the Royal 
Mint. The sticks 
were notched to rep- 
resent amount of 
deposit and split— 
depositor and mint 
each keeping half. 


Royal Mint 
had the protection 


oi the Tower oi London 


r the days of Charles I, the Exchequer or Government 
Treasury was a bank of deposit for merchants. It was 
located in the Tower of London where it had the best pro- 
tection possible in the England of that time. Surrounded 
by mammoth walls and deep causeways .. . patrolled by 
guardsmen constantly, it served both as a prison and 
fortress. Deep within the recesses of this massive tower 
lay the Royal Mint... safe from everyone but the king who 
raided it to pay the expenses of his extravagant court. 


Today thousands of banks are protecting their wealth in 
vaults safer than the Tower of London. Safer because 
Diebold engineers have developed vaults and vault doors 
so burglar proof that modern burglars armed with all the 
knowledge of modern science cannot burglarize them. 


Let us send you information on the design and 
construction of our vaults and vault doors 


so that you will have it for ready reference, 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY . Canton, Ohio 
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Bloody But Unbowed 
Sirs: 

The below picture (clipping from ‘“The 
Farmer’s Turn at the Treasury” by Willford 
[. King, August issue) is an insult to the 
farmer. The farmer of today doesn’t look 
like that, but that is the way he is pictured 
where he is not known. The farmer up and 
coming today may be a young man and not 
down and out as you picture him. Such 
pictures are disgusting. 

ArNpT E. Dau, Asst. Cashier, 
Citizens State Bank 
Castlewood, S. D. 


In extenuation: This photograph 
was selected as an interesting study in 
photography and was not intended as 


a type of the modern, up-and-coming 
farmer. 


On the Way—and See Page 10 
Sirs: 

[am —— inquiries in various quarters 
as to the working of Christmas and Vaca- 
tion Clubs by the savings banks in America, 
and am informed that there were published 
in your magazine several articles dealing 
with the subject. Should you have spare 
copies in which these articles appeared, I 
would be exceedingly obliged with your 
favoring me with a perusal of them, and 
would return them to you if you so desired. 

We have no such clubs operating in 
Great Britain, but in view of their enormous 
success in America, we are contemplating 
giving them a trial here. Any information 
or forms you can supply will be most 
gratefully received. 

Thanking you in expectation of your 
kind complhiance with this request, 

. A. Barciay, Actuary 
The Savings Bank of the County and City 
of Perth, Perth, Australia 
“Fit For a King 
Sirs: 

Occasionally an advertiser produces 
something of which he is particularly proud 
and because the enclosed booklet, ““Heraldry 
in Banking,” has created so much interest 
among bankers to whom we have presented 
it, we are mailing you this copy. 

In our new Special Background Design 
service, we have accomplished exclusive- 
ness in safety check design for the average 
bank at reasonable cost. We hope you will 
like our method of presenting it through 
this booklet. 

M. S. SranBro, Advertising Manager 

The Todd Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
For the Asking 
Sirs: 

Recently we studied a number of state- 
ment forms seeking one for use by farmers 
suitable to the type of agriculture followed 
in this section. 

We finally decided to have a special form 
printed, a copy of which is enclosed. 

It is our opinion that you may run a file 
of various forms and that from time to 
time, such are gone over for ideas by your- 
self or by others who desire access to your 
facilities. Some of the articles in The 
Burroughs Clearing House may be written 
by reference to what your friends send in. 

We think no one form will suit all sections 
of the country but some effort to go equally 
far in seeking credit status may be ad- 
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vantageous. If your staff ever offers 
comments on forms, any which you may 
send to us will be appreciated. 
We will be glad to mail banks interested 
a copy of our form for such use as they may 
care to make of it. Further, we probably 
would, through our printer, give access to 
the use of our plates for printing the same 
form—with name, address, county, state, 
change—should any bank desire to have 
this done. 
R. W. Moore, President . 
Buckeye-Commercial Savings Bank 
Findlay, Ohio 


Not Yet, But Soon 

Sirs: 
In the July issue of your publication, 

Page 52, under the heading “From a Busy 


Desk” by Hy. W. Sanders, appears an 
article regarding check for $8,000 which a 


customer of a certain bank had certified, 
the customer afterwards denying that any 
such check had been certified. 

We are anxious to get the details of this 
transaction and would appreciate your 
writing us giving us the name of the bank 
where this transaction occurred. 

Appreciating your courtesy in the matter, 
we remain 

E. J. Vice-president 

Liberty National Bank Washington, D.C. 
Sirs: 

In your July issue you have a report 
under the section, ““From a Busy Desk” by 
Hy. W. Sanders, covering check certifica- 
tion. If it would not be a violation of 
confidence, we would appreciate it a great 
deal if you would advise us if this case ever 
went to court and if so, where a report of 
the case might be found. 

B. P. ALLEN, Cashier 
First National Bank, Milaca, Minnesota 
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to Reduce Dependence 


upon Local Conditions 


Local Loans and Discounts 
(69% 


Existing Situation: The bank whose condition is graphically set forth inthe above {4 

chart is located in an important Middle Western industrial city. Its loans are well dis- ; * 

ti tributed and not dependent upon any one industry. Nevertheless, both the loans and \ 
| the real estate which the bank holds are strictly local. Consequently, both the value 

and the liquidity of almost 80 % of this bank’s total assets are directly dependent upon 

conditions in the home community. 


Local Loans and Discounts 
58% 


Improved Situation: This chart shows a rearrangement of this bank’s assets more nearly in 
accord with conservative modern banking practice. Although the redistribution indicated does 
not provide a proportion of either cash or bonds which would be considered sufficiently large for 
many banks, it may be said for this particular institution that it enjoys an unusually favorable 
situation from the standpoint of local industrial diversification and the quality of its local loans. 


W hat special factor should be considered 
in the structure of its bond reserve by the 
bank serving a preponderantly industrial 
community? ... Should long-term or 
short-term bonds be favored, and how 
should maturities be distributed? ... 
How should local real estate bonds be re- 
garded by such an institution? ... Other 
local obligations? . . . To what extent 
should a bank’s rediscountable paper be 
considered in the selection of its bonds? 


Every Thursday Evening 


Hear the Old Counsellor 
On the Halsey-Stuart Program 


9 ». M. Eastern Standard Time - 8 vp. m. Central Standard Time - 


There is no bond reserve plan that will apply 
alike to all bank situations. The only solution 
is to analyze and study your own Situation, to 
determine the needs which must be served, 
and to enlist the co-operation of a bond house 
that is competent to advise on the best modern 
bond reserve practice. The knowledge result- 
ing from our long experience is at your com- 
mand. Our folder, “Sound Investment Prac- 
tice for the Commercial Bank,” discusses the 
problem of bank investment at greater length, 
A copy will gladly be sent you on request. 


Broadcast from Coast to Coast 
over a network of 40 stations associated 


with the National Broadcasting Company 


7 Mountain Standard Time . 6. Pacific Standard Time 
Daylight Saving Time —one hour later 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wai Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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odern Business 1n Evolution 


New Yardsticks for 
Old by Which Bankers 
Would Do Well to 
Measure Their Status 


By J. R. Kraus 


Vice-president and Executive Manager of the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, and President, Reserve City Bankers 


Photographs by Ewing Galloway 
Drawings by Harold Flucke 


ever since the war. 

Not only have actual changes in business practices 

and methods been more sweeping than ever before, but the 
rate of change has been more rapid. 

Particularly, there have come into evidence certain 
major business trends which are tending to alter the entire 
fabric of our business structure. 

This situation presents a constant challenge to the 
banker. Old standards and old rules no longer apply. Old 
methods and old measurements are becoming obsolete. 
Conservatism, which has long been listed as one of the 
banker’s chief virtues, may now become one of his chief 
stumbling blocks —and the banker’s habit of looking to the 
past for guidance may prove of little avail to him in the 
solution of problems for which the past has given no 
precedent. 

It is all too easy for a banker to sit back in his chair, 
relying upon his many years of experience, his knowledge 
of men, his capacity, as he believes, to see real values in 
financial statements, and his keen credit sense, and to say 
to himself, ‘““These rules of mine have operated successfully 
for the past thirty-five years—they are basically sound, 
and they will continue to operate successfully in the 
future.” The banker who thinks thuswise is merely 
putting the blinders upon his own eyes. The methods and 
practices which he has used in the past would, no doubt, 
continue to operate successfully at the present. time and in 
the future, if business itself were now 
being done as it was during the days 
when those methods and practices 
were being formulated; but such is no 
longer the case. Business has become 
a new, elastic, complex, ever-changing 
panorama, and at the present time it 
Is necessary, as it was never necessary 
before, for a banker to study this 


‘i pace of business evolution has been accelerating 


changing panorama with the utmost ~- 
diligence —from day to day, in all its SS 
various aspects —in order that he may CK CHa 


Through Wall Street 

and Main Street the 

merger movement 
sweeps 
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protect his own business, and may 
advise his customers intelligently. 

The old yardsticks are passing. Just 
by way of illustration, I might mention 
some of the changes in_ business 
measurements with which you are now 
all familiar: 

The change in emphasis from “‘par”’ 
value to market value in the case of 
common stocks. 

Disregard of the old “rule of ten” 
with regard to investments. 


operation of a new major business 
trend in the face of which it finds 
itself practically powerless. 

A familiar illustration is, of course, 
the “general store’ in a town forty 
miles, let us say, outside a metropolis. 
Such a store may be well financed, well 
operated, and well established in the 
minds of all the people of the com- 
munity; and yet, through no fault of 
its own, its existence may be jeopard- 
ized almost over-night by a number 

of rival chain stores coming 


7 out from the big city, and 


furthermore by the com- 
pletion of good roads which 
make it possible for the 
inhabitants of its town to 
do a share of their shopping 


THE BURROUGHS 


ation the financial statement, general 
standing, or management of any 
individual concern to which he intends 
to issue credit—for the individual 
concern may no longer be master of its 
own fate. It may be forced into new 
fields upon the one hand, or out of 
business entirely upon the other, 
because of business circumstances over 
which it has literally no control what- 
ever. 

Furthermore, it is my belief that 
there is an added obligation on the 
part of the banker thoroughly to study 
our new major business trends in 
order that he may pass on the benefit 
of this research to his commercial 
customers. 

This brings up the question, ““What 
does the commercial cus- 


_ The tendency to rate a 
company more by earnings 
and less by valuation. 

The admission of common 
stocks into conservative in- 
vestment programs. 

The emphasis upon the im- 
portance of minimum inven- 
tories. 

These are changes with 
which you have all come in 
contact, no doubt, in the 
course of your daily business, 
and which you have come 
gradually to accept. But all 
of them, in the last analysis, 
are results of deeper changes. 
They are the outgrowth of 
the operation of new major 


tomer today expect from his 


bank?” I think that here, 
too, there has been a decided 
change. In order for a bank 
to give true service to a 
business in these days, it is 
necessary that that bank do 
far more than merely extend 
credit and provide a checking 
account service. Practically 
any bank of any size at all 
is now equipped to handle an 
account, as far as the me- 
chanical end is concerned, 
with the utmost accuracy 
and satisfaction —and on the 
credit side, many businesses 
are not so dependent upon 
banks as was the case a few 
years ago. In the first place, 
they have larger cash re- 
serves, and in the second 
place, they are accomplish- 
ing their financing by dif- 
ferent methods. Borrowing 
for current requirements is 
diminishing. The originat- 
ing of capital issues, to be 
passed on to the investing 
public, is increasing. Con- 
sequently a commercial bank 
must do broader and newer 


things in order to hold its 


trends which are permeating 
the entire business structure. 

It is not enough, therefore, for the 
banker merely to adopt new business 
yardsticks as they appear —he should 
go beyond and behind them, and 
analyze the causes and the movements 
which have brought these new vyard- 
sticks into existence. 

I feel that this is an obligation which 
the banker has, both toward his bank 
and toward his customers. It is 
necessary in the case of the bank, 
because it has a good deal to do with 
the safeguarding of commercial loans. 
Many a business that may appear 
absolutely stable according to the 
measurements of ten vears ago, may 
today be threatened with almost 
immediate extinction because of the 


A transaction in sheep in the great open market of Algiers—the trends of 


oreign trade are shifting rapidly 


in the metropolis. Such a store is the 
obvious example. But many a busi- 
ness of an entirely different nature 
may find itself today in an equally 
precarious situation, through the opera- 
tion of forces which do not appear on 
the surface. Mergers, laboratory re- 
search, or changes in financing 
methods, may place an_ industrial 
concern in much the same dubious 
position as the old-fashioned general 
store by reason of the changes in dis- 
tribution methods. 

Naturally, a banker who is attempt- 
ing accurately to estimate credit risks 
in commercial banking must _ take 
these things into consideration just 
as thoroughly as he takes into consider- 


commercial customers. 

Among these things there 
are, of course, many strictly financial 
services, such as speed in the collection 
of checks, the offering of excellent facili- 
ties by the stock transfer department, 
the setting up of good foreign depart- 
ment machinery for transacting export 
and import trade, and the like. But I 
believe that business men expect still 
more from a bank. 


I BELIEVE that our progressive com- 

mercial customers today should be 
able to regard their banks as clearing 
houses of business information —not 
confidential information with regard to 
specific firms, but general information 
having to do with major business 
trends, trade statistics, and business 
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news of a broader scope. I believe 
that a commercial customer should 
feel free to lay before his banker a 
problem in marketing, research, financ- 
ing, or production, and get from his 
banker at least some intelligent under- 
standing of this problem and some idea 
as to what is the general business 
trend which might apply toward that 
problem’s solution. I do not at all 
imply that a banker should be expected 
to tell a customer how he should make 
over his plant, how many units he 
should sell next year in a given market, 
or where he should locate his branch 
stores; but I do think that his banker 
should be able to tell him in general 
what the major trends are with respect 
to production, market analysis, and 
distribution, and should per- 
haps be able, through the 


you spell the difference between profit 
and loss in 1929? 

“It is natural that the Union Trust 
Company, serving as it does all 
manner of industries, large and small, 
in many fields, should endeavor to 
keep informed as to major business 
trends. 


“Tr is our aim to place such infor- 

mation, insofar as possible, at the 
disposal of our customers — preferably 
through that personal discussion be- 
tween customer and banker that is 
part and parcel of any established 
banking connection.” 

We are continuing, during the course 
of our newspaper advertising in 1929 
to amplify this theme, taking up in 
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It may be of interest to review here 
briefly a number of these trends. 
Narrowing Profit Margins: In many 
lines it is becoming evident that 
narrower margins of profit are an 
accepted feature of business practice. 
They are not merely a passing phase 
of our economic life. They are here 
to stay because they are a part of the 
modern trend toward large scale busi- 
ness units, mass production, and new 
buying habits of the public. This, 
however, does not necessarily mean a 
lower return on invested capital, as 
lower profit margins often bring with 
them greater volume of business accom- 
panied by a higher turnover of capital. 
In this new scheme of things, profits 
are made by volume rather than by 
individual sales. This 


bank’s statistical department, 
to refer to him recognized 
sources of reliable and more 
specific information upon 
these subjects. 

It seems to me that by the 
performing of this kind of 
service, there may grow up 
between the banker and the 
customer a particularly inti- 
mate and enduring business 
and personal connection. 

At the Union Trust Com- 
pany in Cleveland, we have 
been urging our customers to 
form such relationships with 
us, and have even gone so far 
as to invite them to do so 
through our advertising. In 
the first commercial banking 
advertisement which we pub- 
lished in the Cleveland news- 
papers this year, we intro- 
duced this subject in the 
following language: 

“Only those who keep 
abreast of the never-ceasing 
tide of change can hold their 
own or forge ahead. Only 
those who understand new 
major trends in business, and 
make their business conform 


to the necessities of those 
trends, can hope to survive 
and to succeed. 

“What are these trends? 
Among those most outstand- 
ing appear changes in distri- 
bution methods, the changing 
buying attitude of the public, the 
tendency toward consolidation, the 
broadening public ownership of securi- 
lies, the growing use of labor-saving 
machinery, the decline in _ profit 
margins, the increasing dependence 
upon industrial research, and the 
growing ascendancy of trade associa- 
lions, 

“Is the course of your business run- 
ning with these trends or against them? 
Are you keeping abreast of those major 
business tendencies which may for 


An age of mechaniza- 

tion on the farm—in 

many ways, farming is ‘ 

going through the / 

same cycle that in- / 

dustry went through { . 

twenty or twenty-five ) 
years ago 


detail a number of the major business 
trends which are having a profound 
effect upon business, mentioning a 
number of specific facts concerning 
them, and inviting our customers to 
discuss with us the possible effect which 
such trends may have upon their own 
businesses. 


presents a constant prob- 
lem of adjustment, with 
particular emphasis upon 
alertness and efficiency of 
management. 

The Growing Reliance 
Upon Research: The extent 
to which the products of 
research and invention are 
now dominating the whole 
field of industrial produc- 
tion is well illustrated by 
the fact that well over 25 
per cent of the people en- 
gaged in production today 
are making things that 
were totally unknown to 
mankind in 1900. Mean- 
while scientific research is 
being constantly acceler- 
ated. At the present time 
there are thousands of in- 
dustrial organizations, trade 
associations, and _ colleges 
and technical schools, 
maintaining research lab- 
oratories. 

Furthermore, research is 
passing beyond the fields 
of invention and produc- 
tion. It is now helping to 
solve the problems of dis- 
tribution. The same 
methods of industrial re- 
search which have made 
it possible to finish 
an auto body with 


of thirty-seven 
days, are now being 
applied in market- 
ing, salesmanship, 
advertising, and 
other phases of dis- 
tribution. In short, industrial and com- 
mercial research is setting the pace 
for business enterprises. 

It has often been stated that the 
future of business five years from now 


‘is being determined today within our 


research laboratories. Certainly it be- 
hooves everybody engaged in business, 


(Continued on page 52) 
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LAYOUT A 
Christmas Club adver- 
tising is done t y—as a 


selling effort—it is extra- 
ordinarily restricted” 


OY 


THE BURROUGHS 


LAYOUT B 


‘““Large, impressive space 
with live, compelling copy. 
would create interest and 
spread desire so that the true 
and tremendously large field 
for this type of account 
would be uncovered” 


Merry Christmas—Club 


On Selling Club Accounts, Instead of 
Merely Allowing Them to Be Bought 


LIKE to argue and I especially like 
| to argue regarding new ways of 

doing old jobs of selling bank 
‘ services. Two heads are always better 
than one and the beauty of an argu- 
ment is that it not only improves the 
visibility of a problem but also effects 
important improvements. Just be- 
cause we have been using, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, a certain time- 
honored formula for producing results 
in any given direction, is no good 
reason why a more efficient method 
cannot be discovered. 

Suppose you are a banker—with a 
Christmas Savings Club. Permit me to 
ask you the following question in all 
seriousness: 

“What’s the matter with your 
Christmas Club?” You immediately 
retort with a surprised and possibly 
pained expression, “Why, nothing of 
course! Our Christmas Club is doing 
fine, in fact it is growing nicely every 
year—this season we enjoyed the 
largest increase we have ever had — 
added 2,000 accounts.” Then you 
might add as an afterthought, “But 
why do you ask? All banks having 
Christmas Clubs are selling more 
accounts every year.” 

Now, right here I might say: “Ah, 
my friend, that’s just where you are 
wrong. Christmas Club accounts are 
undoubtedly being bought, mark you, 
in greater volume each year —they 
are being bought, not sold.” 

That’s true—and prove it. 

In the first place, what are you doing 
to promote your Club? If yours is an 
average bank, the answer is that vou 


By Julian M. Case 


Bank of Michigan, Detroit 


run four or five small display advertise- 
ments in your local newspapers. Aside 
from literature which you may dis- 
tribute and have available in your 
lobby, this constitutes the usual selling 
plan for Christmas Club accounts. 
You say you increased your club by 
2,000 accounts last season. Now, how 
many savings accounts, or commercial 
accounts, or any other banking service 
for that matter, could you hope to sell 
through the use of an equivalent 
volume of advertising space and liter- 
ature? I believe you must agree that 
four or five small advertisements and a 
few thousand folders will not produce 
2,000 sales, even though savings ac- 
counts be offered at a dollar apiece. 
Does this not prove that Christmas 
Club accounts are being bought? 


HE Christmas Club account is noth- 

ing more nor less than a “special” 
or “‘leader’’ and should be so regarded 
in your merchandising plans. It offers 
a form of banking service that is 
particularly susceptible to stimulation 
through advertising and selling effort. 
It is a service, first, within the finan- 
cial reach of practically every member 
of your community —including the 
children. Second, it is a service that 
does not conflict with any other ac- 
counts or services an individual may 
need. Third, its rapid adoption and 
popularity is indicative of its remark- 


ably strong appeal and desirability. 
Fourth, it is a wonderful vehicle for 
the teaching of thrift and the saving 
habit. Fifth, it is a “feeder” and brings 
new customers to your institution in a 
much greater volume than can _ be 
accomplished by featuring any other 
service. 

The customary small advertisements 
used by most banks, averaging about 
two columns in width by eight or ten 
inches in depth, are most inefficient. 
In such space there is not opportunity 
to do much but announce the opening 
of the club, perhaps list the various 
classes, and put in the bank’s logotype 
at the bottom —no chance to sell the 
idea. 

The accompanying layout “A” shows 
a typical Christmas Club newspaper 
advertisement. It contains the hack- 
neyed copy “Our Christmas Club Now 
Open —Join Today.” To this is added 
the bank’s signature. This is not sell- 
ing copy. It is merely reminder adver- 
tising —it does not stimulate desire. 

So far in this argument I have had 
the advantage by keeping the floor. 
But let’s suppose that you are suffi- 
ciently interested to ask, “Well, what 
would you do about it?” In answer | 
would like to submit a suggestion for 
what it may be worth. 

In place of mere announcements, 
why not go about it in the logical way 
and sell the idea? The resultfulness of 
any advertising is contingent upon the 
creation of desire. When you spread 


desire, demand naturally follows. 
Arouse a more general understanding 
and fuller appreciation of the benefits 
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of the Christmas Club account. Visu- 
alize the joy and happiness created by 
the Christmas check. Sell the idea, 
and the accounts will take care of 
themselves. To do this, build your 
advertising according to the accepted 
formula for producing results —namely, 
check each advertisement for the 
following qualities. 

1. Attention. 

2. Interest. 

3. Explanation. 

4. Creation of desire. 

>. Urge to act. 

Although a percentage of people are 
familiar with the club, there is a great 
proportion who actually do not know 
what it is all about. If you doubt this, 
talk to those who do not have club 


accounts. The Christmas Club is a 
wonderfully helpful service. You and I 
know that, but it must be sold. 

Tell people about its many advan- 
tages. Picture to them the satisfaction 
and joy of having a cash Christmas and 
ample funds for everything they may 
wish to do. Let your copy spell the 
pleasure and. joy that a Christmas 
check will bring. The opportunity for 
salesmanship is truly unlimited. And 
don’t forget that club accounts may be 
sold in two’s and three’s, because 
there are always major annual outlays 
to be met, such as taxes, insurance, etc. 

“But,” you say, “Show are we going 
to crowd all this copy into a two column 
advertisement?” You’re not. The 
logical answer to this is co-operative 


Eleven 


advertising by all banks in your city 


having clubs. Such a _ co-operative 
campaign will enable your local banks 
to run a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments of a size sufficient to do a real 
selling job and at a cost to the individ- 
ual bank no greater than the amount 
that would be spent for a small in- 
efficient and ineffective series of its 
own. 

Suppose the local rate is $2 an inch. 
A series of five advertisements, two 
columns by twenty-four inches, which 
is the average size now used, would 
total 120 inches of space and at $2 an 
inch would amount to $240 for the 
individual bank. If there were four 
banks using similar space, the total 
cost for all banks would be $960. 


(Continued on page 47) 


Have You the Ensemble Idea ? 


By I. I. Sperling 


Assistant Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 


NE of the most successful chains of drug stores 
in Cleveland conducts a special school for its 

_ Sales people, which teaches ‘when you sell the 
customer a toothbrush, sell him the paste as well.” 

An equally significant advance has taken place in 
financial merchandising and in the whole conception 
of financial service, just as there have been amazing 
changes in every other line of commercial and in- 
dustrial endeavor. 

Indeed, one bank in a recent advertisement, 
actually used the phrase about the toothbrush, 
received many facetious inquiries as to how long it 
had been in the tooth paste business, and whether 
the advertisement had actually produced business. 

In a subsequent advertisement the bank an- 
nounced that the advertisement certainly had pulled 
business, and explained “when a new commercial 
account recently opened, the officer in charge, 
remembering the ‘paste’ phase of the banking busi- 
ness, sold the customer a safe deposit box, signed 
him up for three savings accounts for his wife and 
children, and arranged also to have his estate trus- 
teed, which includes a large insurance trust. Yes— 
the ‘paste’ business is excellent.” 


It is surprising how many services a bank offers 
its customers and how the wise use of this ensemble 
of services can speed the individual on to success 
and wealth. 

Back in 1900, according to one style authority, 
or stylist, as they are now called, men followed the 
fashion of dressing as follows: a coat of one color and 
fabric, a vest of an entirely different color and fabric, 
and trousers of still a third color and fabric. That 
was the fashion. 


No one wanted a whole suit in one fabric. The 


full suits for men didn't come into fashion until 
about 1905. : 


Right now, in women’s apparel and in home 
furnishings, and to a very great extent in men’s 
apparel (witness the harmonious golf outfit), the 
fashion is very definitely for a complete harmonious 
ensemble—in other words, for things that go well 
together. To that extent the customer does want to 
be sold the full line. 


The alert bank employee who is interested in his 
bank’s progress and consequently his own, will 
follow the analogy into the merchandising of 
financial service. 


In the old days not so long ago, the bank customer 
was either a savings depositor or a commercial 
depositor. Rarely was he both. And the banker 
made no attempt to sell him any of his collateral 
services even if he had them to offer. But today, 
the financial merchandising man offers his customer 
“a full line of service.” 


If the customer is a savings depositor, the en- 
lightened banker no longer fears the possibility of 
raiding his savings account, but suggests that after 
a comfortable surplus has been built up, the cus- 
tomer buy a safe bond from the company’s bond 
department, rather than let the money get into the 
hands of some blue-sky operator 


After the customer has acquired a few bonds, the 
banker sells him a safe deposit box to keep them in, 
and when the safe deposit box is crowded with 
securities, constituting a substantial estate, a trust 
agreement is suggested, and so on. 

Yes, indeed! 


The ensemble is right in style— 
even in banking. 
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The interpreter sees 
the travelers off on 
a sight - seeing tour 


Way the Traveler 


Behind the Scenes With the Service of 
the American Express—and the Banks 


HERE were two of them in the 

bank—two men and a black 

loose-leaf book. One was a 
junior officer of the Upstate City 
Savings Bank. The other was a local 
“millionaire.” 

““Here’s the itinerary for your trip, 
Mr. Chittenden,” said the banker. 
“Four days in Glacier Park, as you 
specified, with side trips by motor and 
horseback from there. Then two days 
in Portland, four in San Francisco, two 
in the Yosemite Valley, and so on. 
Now if that’s satisfactory, just give me 
your check for 25 per cent of the total 
cost of the trip and I’ll have tickets 
and reservations throughout for you 
in just a day or so.” 

Thus in a town without even a 
railroad station, let alone a steamship 
dock, has been sold transportation over 
a dozen different roads and bus lines 
and waterways, with transfers and 
hotel rooms and staterooms and even 
meals all booked. 

Many a banker, with the aid of that 
black loose-leaf book, has sold with 
assurance travel service into countries 
he himself had never visited. Yet the 
sale of this intangible stuff has been so 
simplified and standardized that a 
banker can say with authority “We’ve 
reserved Lower 9 in that train out of 
Banff for you.” So fool-proof that a 
banker can speed his client on a trip, 
take his profit on the transaction, and 
know the man will come back to town 
highly satisfied and boosting for the 
bank and its travel service. 


An Interview With 
GEORGE WESTON 


Vice-president and Treasurer of the American 
Express Company 


cBy D. J. Defoe 


What was in that black loose-leaf 
book? 

It was a portfolio of travel service, 
put out by the American Express 
Company. With this portfolio a 
banker answers preliminary questions, 
finds out what a client wants, and 
sends in an application blank for 
reservations and corrected information. 

Where’s the organization that enables 
a small bank with authority to say 
“Hotel rooms have been reserved for 
you all over Europe?” 

What’s the behind-the-scenes mecha- 
nism that takes care of this small town 
traveler and carries him on his way? 

At 65 Broadway, at the headquarters 
of the American Express Company,’ I 
found my answers. 

“Several hundred banks are using our 
travel service,” says Vice-president 
George Weston of the American Ex- 
press Company. “Of these, 40 per 
cent have steamship agencies and can 
sell their own tickets. The remaining 
60 per cent have only a portfolio. 

“Last year the smallest of these 
banks sold only $147 worth of travel. 
One of the largest sold $27,694 worth. 


“On a single cruise one bank earned 
$200 —and we did all the work. Of 
course that is exceptional.” 

If there ever was a time when 
bankers failed to believe in travel, that 
time has well passed. Your conven- 
tional banker of two generations ago 
may have counseled “Don’t urge 
people to go away from home to spend 
their money. Keep them here, keep 
the money at home!’ 

But today’s banker knows full well 
that people will travel, whether we 
want them to or not. Today’s bank 
may as well get its share of the travel 
money. Moreover, it may be sound 
economics to encourage travel. Men 
work harder if they have a foreign 
trip to look forward to. New ideas 
come home with returned travelers. 
to make “our” town a nicer place to 
live and trade in. 


"THEN, too, in getting ready for a 

trip, Mr. and Mrs. Tourist buy new 
clothes, new hand-bags and toilet kits 
and otherwise put money into circula- 
tion among their home-town stores. 

Yes, banks are willing to encourage 
travel. But how does the average 
bank, with limited advertising appro- 
priation, get in touch with local resi- 
dents who are planning a tour? 

“We furnish our agent banks with 
sample ads for their local papers.” 
answers Mr. Weston. “Then we help 


them with a deluge of booklets, im- 
printed with the bank’s own name. 
Many of our tours are permanen| 
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throughout the season. For example, 
every Saturday during the summer 
season we start a two weeks’ tour from 
Chicago to Canada and the Northwest. 

‘Two thousand banks today feature 
a ‘Save-to-Travel’ club.” 

In putting these banks in the travel- 
selling business, Mr. Weston explains, 
the American Express Company has 
provided for speedy service. It is not 
necessary for a banker in Texas to wait 
till he hears from headquarters in New 
York. Rather, he gets his information 


300,000 tourists visit Europe every 
year, many of them under American 


Express Company guidance. Each 
tourist feels himself a prominent 
citizen in his locality. He often 


expects super-service. He may have 
saved long years for this trip, and now 
he wants every attention and courtesy. 
It becomes the company’s problem to 
direct literally thousands of these 
critical customers with such care that 
none of them can complain. 

E. M. Statler once asked in those 
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For here are critical customers expect- 
ing much. To maintain throughout 
the organization the first-trip enthusi- 
asm is no small feat of personnel 
organization. Maintaining a_ fresh 
point of view where travel itself be- 
comes work and must show a profit, 
is likewise an achievement. 

But they do it. Even in the counter 
literature, the zest of travel sparkles. 
Here, for instanee, is a brief statement 
of a day on a Mediterranean trip. 


Call at GIBRALTAR. We catch 
a glimpse of life in the town’s 
Oriental streets, filled with trim 
British officers, Spanish girls, 
Moors and Spanish donkeys. 


Sounds convincing and spontaneous, 
doesn’t it? Small wonder that people 
travel, and come home and coax their 
friends to do likewise. 

“Of course,” says Vice-president 
Weston, “only a comparatively small 
number of people tour Europe, al- 
though they do much more talking 
about it. But last year, 381,000 people 
visited the Canadian national parks. 
A vastly greater number —3,024,000 
by government figures—visited this 
country’s national parks and monu- 
ments last year. We notice this in the 
sale of our travelers checks, many more 
of which are used in this country than 
abroad. 

“But it is in foreign countries that 


The Paris office and the mail department 
there 


and his tickets from the American 
Express branch in Dallas or perhaps 
even Denver. 

“The first page of that portfolio we 
give all our agent banks,” says Mr. 
Weston, “‘is imprinted specially for the 
use of that one bank. It gives the 
address of the nearest office, to which 
all requests for travel service should 
be sent. We do the rest.” 

There seems to be plenty to do. It 
requires a complete issue of all foreign 
railroad tickets, with an up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of fares and the 
cost of meals. It requires a library of 
hotel registers, showing how far each 
hotel is from the station, its rates, the 
principal local sports, and such other 
information as tourists have need of. 

It requires experience in anticipating 
all the possible troubles that can come 
to prospective tourists. You can’t 
expect them to look ahead! Some one 
must see to it that they have the 
necessary passports and health certifi- 
cates and even—in the case of South 
American countries—a note from the 
Chief of Police stating that they have 
not been arrested within five years. 

This business of handling tourists 
requires organization, too. It’s a 
matter of quantity production —over 
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very readable hotel ads of his, “How 
would you like to handle customers 
that haven’t had their breakfast?’ 
But even worse, how many of us would 
want to guide a party of men and 
women through countries where they 
weren’t getting their mail promptly? 


Dealing with hundreds of thousands. 


of travelers requires sincerity and 
enthusiasm. Let a man become weary 
or blase and his usefulness is ended. 


our service becomes pre-eminent, for 
the reason that most people know no 
one in Europe except the uniformed 
guides of our company. 

“We found out, years ago, that 
Americans had trouble reading Euro- 
pean time-tables, which operate on a 
twenty-four hour schedule. We in- 
stalled an information booth in various 
cities to help tourists buy their 
tickets. Then we handled tickets for 
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them. From this small beginning we 
entered the business of arranging 
volunteer cruises for a person or a 
party, even to the moving of big con- 
vention crowds from here to Europe. 

“We employ 2,000 to 2,300 people 
in our foreign offices. The handling 
of mail alone. requires 159 employees 
in our European offices.” 

Of course with the thousands of 
tourists — 13,454 called one day at 11 
Rue Scribe in Paris; 5,000 at the 
London, office for mail, or tickets, or 
trouble —some definite difficulties arise. 


which American Express is now affili- 
ated, found room on the main floor of its 
beautiful new building for an American 
Express Travel branch. Just exactly as 
does the Bingville National Bank and 
the Upstate City Savings, or any other. 
Travel makes money for a bank. 
“We find there are definite profits 
that attend the sale of travel service,” 
says Mr. Weston. ‘For instance, the 
most reasonable question to ask a man 
is ‘Who'll take care of your securities 
while you’re away?’ That leads to a 
discussion of the bank’s trust depart- 
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money, which is invested all over the 
world in securities that are safe and 
“liquid.” 

‘““Most banks realize it is to their 
advantage to sell travelers checks,” 
continued Mr. Weston. “If you draw 
out $500 cash, the bank is through. 
But if it sells you travelers checks, its 
commission on the sale is equivalent 
to keeping that money an extra thirty 
days. 

““We never use superlatives in our 
advertising, although there are many 
instances where the word ‘only’ cor- 
rectly fits, but we can say 


touring Italy when the hus- 


without boasting that our 


band died. To get the body 
through Italian and French 
regulations required a great 
deal of technical knowledge of 
governmental procedure. 

Two ladies were traveling in 
Singapore when one became 
ill and had to leave the boat. 
For eight weeks the company 
kept in touch with her and 
started her homeward when 
she was ready to travel. 


There was the aged couple 


HEN there was the man in 

Pittsburgh whose son was 
touring the world, but every- 
one had lost track of him. It 
required many cables, but the 
next day he was located in a 
certain hotel in Shanghai. 

Then there was the New 
York editor whose wife was in 
the Far East —somewhere. He 
wanted to communicate with 
her quickly and called 65 
Broadway for help. “I know 
she is sailing this week from 
Bombay, and I know the 
name of the boat, but I don’t 
know whether she’s heading 
for Singapore or where,” he 
said plaintively. Surprisingly 
soon she had his message — 


checks are recognized and 
cashed readily anywhere in the 
world.” 

Concerning the history of 
these checks, Mr. Weston said 
briefly: ‘““They were invented 
in 1891 and the idea and design 
both copyrighted. 

“Our company also created 
the express money order, 
widely used for transmitting 
funds from one city to another, 
paying gas bills, and so on. 
But it’s for carrying money 
safely, and having it available 
in any country and redeem- 
able promptly at par, that our 


travelers checks commend 
themselves. 
™ E never advertise that 


youcancashthesechecks 
anywhere. What we do say 
is you can spend them any- 
where. If you’re staying at a 
hotel, you can use the com- 
pany’s travelers check to pay 
your bill. You can buy tickets 
with it, or trade with it at a 
store. Frequently we have 
had instances where our ‘blue 
paper,’ as it is called abroad, 


and answered it, through the 


commands a higher exchange 


nearest company office. 

Often things go wrong—of course! 
Trips need sometimes to be cancelled 
at the last minute, requiring the cabling 
of a notice to a foreign branch which 
in turn forwards the cancellation to 
each hotel and railroad. But such 
things are to be expected in the han- 
dling of three million travelers since the 
war. Day after day the company is 
able to have a uniformed attendant 
meet the travelers at the train, call 
them by name, help them through 
traffic and the customs and speed them 
to their next destination. 

“We've been in the foreign travel 
business since 1891,’ says Mr. Weston. 
“In this country we were rather slow 
in getting started, but we have done 
rather nicely since we began—on 
April 1, 1915.” 

Rather nicely, indeed! So much so 
that the Chase National Bank, with 


In London 


ment, with probably the rent of a safe 
deposit box and the storage of the 
family silver besides. 

“Anything we can do to increase the 
bank’s service to its community is good 
business for the bank and for us. 

*“‘And of course an important feature 
of travel, to both the banks and our- 
selves, is the sale of travelers checks — 
of which more than $200,000,000 
worth are sold annually by this com- 
pany alone. Or, to put it another way, 
approximately 10 million checks of 
various denominations were used by 
three-quarters of a million American 
travelers last year.” 

Of the three-fourths of one per cent 
commission charged, he explained — 
75 cents on each $100—the bank re- 
tains fifty cents and American Express 
receives twenty-five cents. In addition, 
the express company has the use of the 


rate than does even United 
States gold.” 

That sounds incredible. 
Weston explains. 

“Suppose you land in Italy with 
American gold, English gold and our 
travelers checks; you can get more 
local currency for our check than for 
any of your gold. The reason is, 
our check is a credit, which goes through 
the clearing house like any other 
check, while the gold must be insured 
and needs transportation charges to 
get it back to the States. 

“One tourist told us how he landed 
in Hamburg during the time that marks 
were badly depreciated in value. He 
had carefully nursed four $20 gold 
pieces for the special purpose of buying 
just as many marks as he could. To his 
surprise he found he could get one 
million more marks for $80 in American 
Express checks than he could for his 
United States gold. So he cashed his 


So Mr. 
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Bank’s Best 


Banking Today Lacks 
The Mental Equipment 
Adequate for Our Ex- 
traordinary Problems 


By W. R. Morehouse 


Vice-president, Security -First National Bank of Los Angeles 


F I read the signs of the times 
] correctly, it is going to take some- 
thing more than ordinary means to 
solve our problems of bank operation, 
bank expansion, bank taxation, bank 
credits, and the entry of millions of 
people into the investment field. It is 
going to take brains, the greatest asset 
of which our banks can boast, and 
nothing less is going to be equal to the 
task. 

Unfortunately the big waste in our 
banks today is not in rubber bands, 
pins, clips, or a failure to turn off 
electric lights, but in brain power. This 
big waste is reflected in costly mistakes 
made through ignorance, and by long 
delays and inefficiency, all of which are 
the natural consequence of not knowing 
the best course to pursue. 

The facts are that some of our banks 
have been so busy supervising the use 
of lead pencils that they have neg- 
lected to make full use of the brain 
power of their employees. Had they 
spent one half as much time in the past 
ten years encouraging their employees 
to use their brains more, these same 
young men and young women would 
have devised better ways of doing the 
bank’s business; installed short cuts in 
bookkeeping methods; eliminated du- 
plications of work and forms; made 
fewer costly mistakes; and rendered 
better and safer service to customers. 

Instead of developing greater menta! 
powers, these same employees have 
been watching the small items of 
expense. It is not that economy in 
these smaller items should be neg- 
lected, but certainly a strict economy 
in little things should not be the big 
objective in a bank —not, at least, al 
the expense of giving full consideration 
to some of the bigger things, such as 
the education of employees. And so 


today we have big banking 
problems arising for atten- 
tion—problems the like of 
which have never faced us 
before, and with much of 
our brain power undeveloped. 

Undoubtedly, the first step in meet- 
ing the issues of the hour, and those 
that will soon be upon us, is to begin 
at the bottom and build up —and this 
means impressing upon the mind of 
every young banker the importance of 
a greater mental development. 

We have kept far too many young 
bankers ‘nailed down,” figuratively 
speaking, to minor matters, when more 
important matters have needed atten- 
tion. For example, consider so ordi- 
nary a thing as bank letter writing, 
and we find that because such a large 
percentage of our young bankers have 
never studied letter writing, hours upon 
hours of time are wasted; or we find 
that because these same young men 
and young women are poor conversa- 
tionalists, still more time is wasted as 
these same employees have stumbled 
along, vainly trying to make them- 
selves clear and to the point. 

Compare this with those few em- 
ployees, comparatively speaking, who 
have made a study of letter writing, 
and you will find that they dictate 
rapidly, cover their subjects adequately 
and in a few well chosen words. Not 
only do they write better letters, but 
because of their ability to do so, they 
save both their own time and the time 
of their stenographers; and in many 
instances, also, they save stationery 
and postage. Because of this training 
they are not obliged to write a second 


or third letter explaining some obscure. 


statement that appeared in the first, 
as is the case so often with poor letter 
writers. And yet, you can find em- 


Mr. Morehouse 


pleyees, and officers too, who could im- 
prove the kind of letters they write 
100 per cent by a little study. Instead, 
they waste valuable time trying to find 
out where they can have typewriter 
ribbons re-inked. The difference be- 
tween knowing how and _ partially 
knowing how is a question of brain 
development. In one case, the subject 
produces a well thought out letter. 
In the other, a more or less discon- 
nected chain of words. 


AS already pointed out, another big 

waste due to low brain power takes 
place many times every business day 
on the firing lines in our banks. For 
example, take employees whose knowl- 
edge of sound banking practice and 
banking law is very limited, and they 
waste hours of time as they struggle 
along not knowing what to do and how 
to do it. These same employees may - 
be “Scotch” in saving small items, and 
they may have the reputation for 
never having used a deposit slip for 
scratch paper, but when it comes to 
wasting time, they are unexcelled. 
Confront them with an ordinary ques- 
tion of law, and although they should 
know what is legal, it finds them un- 
prepared. Unfortunately, their training 
has been so largely along mechanical 
lines that their knowledge of banking 
law is very limited. In _ practically 


every question involving a point of law, 
they are at a loss for an answer; and 
finally, are compelled to ask the in- 
dulgence of some customer while they 
consult an officer. It is because they 
know so little of law that they waste 
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their own time, the time of an officer, 
and the time of their customers. On 
the other hand, had they fortified 
themselves with a fund of knowledge 
upon which to draw in just such cases, 
much valuable time would have been 
saved. 

Recently I called on a banker friend 
of mine, finding him sitting at his desk, 
his chair tipped back, and his eyes 
fixed on some object high up in the 
room. 

“Something troubling you?” I asked. 

He turned and smiled. ‘“‘No, just 
thinking,”’ he replied. 

And then he told me this story: 

“It’s nearly five years since I took 
charge of the collection and 
contract department of this 
bank. I am beginning to 
think that if I have been 
remiss, if you want to call it 
that, it is because I haven’t 
done enough hard thinking. 
I’ve been too prone to take 
things as they come.” 

And then he went on and 
outlined to me a number of 


important improvements 
soon to be made in his de- 
partment. 


“Just why I never thought 
of some of these changes be- 
fore, beats me,”’ he concluded. 

“You don’t take time to 
think,” I suggested, to which 
he assented. 

If there is any one thing 
more than another that our 
younger bankers ought to do 
regularly, it is to take more 
time to think, and in this 
way give their brains their 
“daily dozen.” 

If there is a banker who has any 
doubt as to the truth of this statement, 
let me suggest that he visit almost any 
one of the departments in his own bank 
and inquire as to the amount of time 
that has been spent during the past 
year by his employees in developing a 
greater capacity for hard mental labor. 
Inquire as to the number of hours that 
have been devoted to a study of the 
. working plans of that department with 
a view to suggesting improvements. I 
am sure that if he will do this, he will 
be convinced that the mental power in 
the department is functioning only 
about 50 per cent of its capacity. 

I surmise that this is about what you 
will find in many departments of the 
average bank. You will find that 
things have been going for the past 
year about as usual, just letting well 
enough alone; and in some instances, 
you will discover that here and there 
the heads of some departments haven’t 
devoted as much as a half hour during 
the past year to a thorough study of 
the real needs of the department. The 
trouble is that certain types of people 
follow lines of least effort, and con- 


sequently, they do no hard thinking in 
order to uncover a better way of 
doing the work. 

One of the best ways of developing 
the capacity of employees to use their 
mental faculties, is to encourage them 
to ask questions about banking prac- 
tice and bank law, assuring them that 
in asking questions they are not making 
a nuisance of themselves. If our bank 
managers would revive in their em- 
ployees one half as much inquisitive- 
ness as they themselves had when they 
were children, it wouldn’t take these 
employees more than a few weeks to 
acquire a lot of valuable information 
about banking of which they are 


‘“’ Jo every young banker in America, 

let me recommend that you get 
the habit of asking questions about 
every phase of banking that you do 
not understand. As a beginning, ask 
questions of other employees, especially 
those in your own department. 
branch out by asking employees in 
other departments. And soon you will 
find that your questions will lead to 
discussions the outcome of which will 
enlighten all of the participants” 


ignorant today. My observations lead 
me to say that evidently a majority of 
bank employees haven’t as yet re- 
covered from the good old-fashioned 
squelching of “shut up” which they 
received in childhood for asking ques- 
tions, for as a rule, the average em- 


ployee doesn’t ask a score of questions . 


about banking in a year. A “big 
boom” in asking questions on the part 
of employees is greatly needed today 
in order to stimulate mental develop- 
ment. 

Not long ago, | met a young man 
who was one of the best informed young 
bankers I have known. His knowledge 
of banking inspired me to inquire of 
him as to the process he has used in 
cramming so much into so small a 
head. He smiled at my remark, and 
then proceeded to enlighten me on the 
secret of his success. 

‘*‘When I left home to make my own 
way in the world, my father, who is a 
banker of many years of experience, 
gave me a piece of advice that I have 
never forgotten. He told me that if 
there was anything I didn’t understand 


about the business in which I was 


Then 
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engaged, I was to ask some person who 
ought to know and who could explain 
it to me. It was with this advice and 
the assurance from my father that the 
worst thing that could happen to me 
from being inquisitive was to be kicked 
out the front door, that I started my 
career. That advice was given me over 
eight years ago. I have followed it 
almost religiously. I have never been 
kicked out the front door or thrown 
through a window for asking questions, 
and, as you can see, I have acquired a 
lot of valuable information as a result 
of my inquisitiveness.” 

I have found that many bank em- 
ployees have assumed a wrong attitude 
toward asking questions. 
They seem to regard it as an 
undesirable thing to do. The 
truth is that our’ bank 
officials, far from wanting 
to squelch an_ inquisitive 
employee, are inclined to 
smile and to say to them- 
selves ““There’s a comer.” 
Employees who ask questions 
are usually the ones advanced, 
I have observed. There is so 
much to be gained by en- 
couraging employees to ask 
questions that it would pay 
some of our large banks to 
establish in their organiza- 
tions an Information Depart- 
ment for Employees Only, 
and urge employees to make 
full use of the services to 
be found there. Bank em- 
ployees should be encouraged 
to ask questions regularly, 
for when they do, the in- 
telligence of that bank’s staff 
is going to soar to heights 
never dreamed possible. 

A point that I can’t quite under- 
stand is why so many young men and 
young women are apparently content 
to struggle along year after year for a 
score of years increasing their fund of 
knowledge by little tid-bits, when by 
getting right down to business and 
studying hard for five years, they can 
accomplish as much and probably a 
great deal more. Perhaps the reason 
is that nearly every employee left to 
work out his own destiny doesn’t get 
down to business as he should —is in- 
clined to drift. 


T? every young banker in America, 

let me recommend that you get into 
the habit of asking questions about 
every phase of banking that you do not 
understand. As a_ beginning, ask 
questions of other employees, especially 
those in your department. Then 


branch out by asking employees in 
other departments. And soon you will 
find that your questions will lead to 
discussions, the outcome of which will 
enlighten all of the participants. When 
you get a “hard nut to crack,”’ consu.t 
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an officer. Asking questions will do 
even more than supply you with 
knowledge. It will train your mind to 
concentrate and to reason nearly every 
problem all the way through to a safe 
and right conclusion. 

The old notion that bank officers 
resent being called upon to answer 
sensible questions needs to be ex- 
ploded, and I am going to explode it 
with the statement that every red- 
blooded officer who has a spark of 
fight left in him welcomes a challenge 
as to what he knows, and that is 
exactly the effect of asking him to 
answer questions. If you 
doubt this, try it out and you 


their banking education, there 1s only 
one answer. It should begin the day 
they step behind the bank’s counter for 
the first time. At the time of their 
employment, a perfect understanding 
as to their future education should be 
reached. Even a university education 
isn’t sufficient to justify an exception 
in a single case. Nor are boys in their 
*teens to be excused because their 
duties are of minor importance. It’s 
the future that our employing officers 
should bear in mind, and twenty years 
is not too far to look into the future. 
Before employing a messenger, the 


will find that nine out of 
every ten persons of whom 
you ask questions will accept 
your challenge and come back 
at you with an answer if they 
can possibly formulate one, 
and will caJ]l for more. I can’t 
explain what that something 
is that produces this effect, 
unless the asking of a ques- 
tion is regarded by many as 
a challenge of what they know. 

Brain development is 
essential to success. Without 
it, the average employee isn’t 
worth his weight in pig iron. 
A fair appraisal of the net 
worth of such employees 
agrees exactly with what an 
analysis made by a chemist 
shows the physical structure 
of the average body to be 
worth, based on commercial 
prices —namely, 98 cents dis- 
tributed as follows: 

Iron enough for a medium- 
sized nail; sugar enough to 
fill a shaker; lime enough 
to whitewash a chicken coop; 
phosphorus enough to make 2,200 
match tips; magnesium enough for a 
dose of magnesia; potassium enough to 
explode a toy cannon; sulphur enough 
to rid a dog of fleas; fat enough for 
seven bars of soap. 

Contrast this net value of 98 cents 
with what another scientist says a 
human body is worth after adding a 
well-developed brain. He says that if 
you add a highly developed brain, you 
enhance the value 300 per cent. This 
brings me to a point I want to em- 
phasize —namely, that the worth of an 
employee to a bank can be judged very 


largely on the capacity of his brain. © 


Unquestionably, employees who have 
developed a vigorous intellect through 
months and years of mental exercises 
while in search of information on bank- 
ing, are superior to the mechanical type 
of employees in every particular. This 
in itself is sufficient reason why every 
employee should seize every oppor- 
tunity offered that will enable him to 
develop his brain powers. 

As to when employees should begin 


From a cover design of this magazine of September, 1924, dedicated to 


the American Institute of Banking 


management should satisfy itself be- 
yond any doubt that the boy is good 
teller timber, or for an official position 
later on. If he does not measure up 
satisfactorily in this respect, he should 
not be employed. 

I think a bank should assume the 
position that no new employee, regard- 
less of his age and past experience, has 
had sufficient education in practical 
banking to meet its requirements. 
Based on this assumption, a demand 
should be made of every new employee 
at the time he is accepted that he then 
and there promise to devote some of 
his spare time to a study of the banking 
business, and that he later report from 
time to time what progress he is 
making. Any applicant who shows the 
least inclination to avoid such a pledge 
ought not to be employed. 

With problem after problem coming 
up, it is evident that there is no such 
thing as graduating from the school of 
banking. Not only are study days 
never over, but the older a banker 
grows and the higher he rises in position 
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and influence, the harder he must 
study. Asa matter of fact, it isn’t our 
young men and young women who are 
studying the hardest, or who are de- 
voting the largest number of hours 
each week searching for knowledge, 
but it is our older bankers —those 
whose heads are turning gray —for as 
they have risen in rank and influence, 
the responsibility of keeping well 
posted on financial matters, local, 
national, and even international, has 
increased accordingly. 

Contrary to the general belief among 
certain bank employees, the older they 
grow, the harder they will 
have to study if they achieve 
success in the banking field. 
For them, there can be no 
such thing as slowing down 
or graduating. Adult educa- 
tion, so far as banking goes, 
ends at the grave. 

Every time I hear some 
young banker complain be- 
cause his studies interfere 
with his pleasures, or because 
he can’t study for one reason 
or another, I pity him. If 
only he could spend just one 
evening with a certain bank 
president whom I know, as. 
night after night this great 
financier reads and _ studies, 
seldom laying aside his books, 
magazines and reports be- 
fore midnight, what a revela- 
tion it would be to him. | 
wish every young banker who 
has any doubt about when 
to stop educating himself had 
an opportunity to ask this 
great banker a few questions 
on education — first, to ask 
him why. he is still studying 
at the age of seventy years, 
and also to ask him if he expects to 
quit studying. This is the reply he 
would make, and it is the reply that all 
great bankers would make: 

First, I study because I am deeply 
interested in my work; secondly, | 
have much yet to learn about banking 
with its ever-changing aspects; thirdly, 
the only way I can keep up to date is 
to study regularly; and lastly, as long 
as I remain in the banking business, | 
will have to study, or I’ll be forced to 
take a back seat among financiers of 
the nation.” 

In all the world, there is no material 
thing of equal or greater worth that can 
be purchased for as little as an educa- 
tion. It is thrust upon the most of us 
unsolicited. Public schoels and uni- 
versities are on every hand, with night 
schools for those who are employed 
during the day. 

Let every young banker in America 


_ who hasn’t already done so, rise to the 


emergency, and fully equip himself 
with a good education in order success-- 
fully to meet present day problems. 
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eadership Rural Arkansas 


A Man and His 
Bank Committed 
to the Welfare 
of the Farmer 


By James Speed 


HIRTEEN years ago the First 
National Bank of Gentry, 
Arkansas, had $60,000 in de- 
posits. During the past few years, the 
deposits have averaged over $400,000. 
In addition to this splendid growth of a 
bank in a town of less than 1,000 popu- 
lation, a dividend has never been 
passed and the note case is not chilled. 

Gentry, by the way, is in the Ozarks 
twenty miles south of the Missouri line 
and six miles east of the Oklahoma line. 
Much of the land is rough and rocky. 
It is adapted to the growing of fruits, 
particularly strawberries, apples, grapes 
and blackberries. Although this section 
of Arkansas has long been known as a 
fruit country, records show that more 
revenue is derived from dairying, poul- 
try and hogs. 

A portion of the credit for the rapid 
growth of this rural bank is due 
Marion Wasson, who purchased an 
interest in 1916. At once he made it 
his business to help his farmer de- 
positors to help themselves. Quite 
fortunately this young man had been 
reared on a farm near Gentry, so he 
knew the men with whom he was deal- 
ing and the type of farming they 
pursued. In 1917, Mr. Wasson joined 
the army and his schemes for develop- 
ing the farming in the community had 
to wait. 

After Mr. Wasson’s return from 
service, a multigraphing machine was 
installed and the initial issue of the 
First National Bank’s ‘“‘Market News” 
made its appearance and was mailed 
to the farmer depositors. This unusual 
monthly, farm news-sheet usually con- 
tained a short and timely editorial with 
a rural slant by Mr. Wasson. It also 
carried quite a list of advertisements 
from farmers who had livestock, ma- 
chinery, autos or seed to sell. Even 
box suppers and Sunday School picnics 
were announced in this small but 
unique house organ. All of these 
advertisements were printed without 
costing the farmers a penny. It was 
a portion of the bank’s service to the 
community. From time to time the 


‘““Market News” would quote at length 
what some outstanding farmer had to 
say about his operations on the farm. 
The policy of the ‘“‘Market News” was 
not to give the farmer advice, but to 
let him know what some successful 
farmer near at hand had accomplished. 

When the multigraphed paper was 
about three years old, it was too big for 
a makeshift plant, and the Advance 
Journal, the town weekly, was pur- 
chased. As banks are not allowed to 
own and operate newspapers, Mr. 
Wasson bought the sheet personally; 
but that made no material difference 
because he owned a large block of its 
stock. At that time the paper was a 
four-page sheet with about 250 sub- 
scribers and it was housed in an old 
shack on a side street. A brick building 
was built on the main street to house 
the Advance Journal and a linotype and 
other modern machinery were installed. 

The bank took a liberal amount of 
space for its ““Market News,” which 
continued to offer the farmers free 
advertising space in a bigger and better 
publication. Practically the entire 
paper was devoted to fresh and read- 


The bank and the man, 
Marion Wasson. His 
hobby is horseback 
riding—his mount 
(pictured here) pre- 
sented by one of his 
patrons 


able news gathered in the local territory. 
No “boiler plate’’ was used even when 
the paper grew to an eight-page weekly. 
Farmers contributed articles about the 
growing of soy beans, the feeding of 
dairy cows, or the handling of fruit 
or vegetables. Mr. Wasson’s favorite 
editorials said nothing about thrift, 
but enlarged upon the great value of 
permanent pastures for dairy cows and 
the help that might come out of closer 
co-operation among farmers. Under 
this wise and sane policy the paper 
prospered until 1,600 subscribers were 
on the mailing list. Thus the bank and 
its farsighted young president were 
able to mould the thought of the 
farmers and their families in the sur- 
rounding country. 


UCH of this liberal education in 

better farming and better livestock 
was done before Benton County pos- 
sessed a county agent or a teacher of 
agriculture in the Gentry High School. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the policy of the bank has at 
all times been to create an interest and 
a desire for a forward movement before 
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First National Market News 


VOLUME 4 GENTRY, ARKANSAS NUMBER 6 


First I want to ask you two things. J. H. Kennedy wants to buy a good 
Do you want to go to Fayeteville in a few strong work horse. He sold his span of 
days and take a look at the experiment mules--they got too frisky for the old boy 
farm, and are you interested in a concrete a 
silo’ If you want to make this trip, or Mrs. Mabel Fields has improved five 
if you are interested in a concrete silo, let acres just north of town for sale or trade; 
us know. We promised you last week ashe also has sume Buff Orpington rooster= 
that we wouldn't say anything more about for sale. 
lime. Several have said they wanted some 
but so far there is not demand enough to 
make up the car. 

You remember last year we talked a 
lot about cleaning up and painting up. 


B. F. Wilson, three miles southwest of 
town, has a Jersey milk cow for sale. 


C. G. Larson and son, Route No. Four, 

During the slack time this winter you have three Rhode Island Red ‘roosters, 

better have your wife and youngsters rose comb, for sale. 

cleans up the premises and whitewash —————E 

the outbuildings, and put some good paint C. A. Griffith has a good mule, coming 

on the house. We realize that dad is too two years old, for sale, or will trade for 

busy to do such things. He has to visit good cow. 

with his neighbors and talk politics. ———— 
Charley Diven says the farmers are Mrs. M. E. Mathers has a 44-acre farm 

about to swamp him with requests for for rent, three and one-half miles south- 

tomato and spinach contracts. Charley west of Gentry. 

has been wearing mighty well with the —_—_—_— 

people of this territory, and they still like H. H. Cramer has a good Jersey cow 

to do business with him. We wish he had and a seven-month-old heifer for sale. He 

a cheese factory in connection with his also has some prairie hay for sale. Two 

plant, or somthing else that would cause miles youth and one mile east of Gentry. 

him to pay the farmers every month in —____ 

the year. If the improvement in our R. L. Notson has an oak bookcase, five 

dairy herds continues, and someone learns sections, glass fronts, for sale. Also some 

how to grow a permanent pasture, we will large framed pictures. 

have plenty of cheese factories and con- e7o_o—_---—- 

densories in Benton county. Roy Mason wants to trade an incubator 
I thought we would get a lot of letters for same hay. 

from our challenge for someone to show 

us a permanent pasture. It is still open. G. L. Schoonover has for sale or trade, 

ten, twenty, or thirty acres of goed land, 
George W. Tucker has an eight-cylinder one mile north of Gentry on the highway. 

Cadillac touring car, No. 59 B. V type, 

for sale or trade for cattle. It has six C._E. Head, one Route Two, has a "24 

good casings, and in yood condition every model Ford touring that he wants to trade 

way. Cash price, $250. If interested, for a team. 

phone 805F12. 


Dee Reese has some red pigs for sale; 


H.C. Darnell has a few settings of eggs weigh about thirty-five or forty pounds. 


for sal from pure Regaldorcas Wyan- 

* dottes, at one dollar per. This ts no doubt, 
a fine breed of chickens, bet that name 
1s worse than the kind of ducks that Mrs. 
Hamilton was advertising for 


About six hundred bales of prairie hay 
for sale at Gus Weim’s place, at Lone Elm 
church. Inquire of Dee Reese, Route Five, 
Gentry, or G. N Bowers, Route One, 
Decatur 


John Harris writes us that one ad in 
our Market News brought him a buyer 
right off the bat. John has been sick One milk guat for sale; also spotted 
for a long time, and wasn't able to get pony and Jersey cow. R. B. Wilks, Route 
out, and we are ylad that we were able Three. 
to sem! him a buyer 


Roy L. Storms has 4 sow andesix pigs 


James Datla Rosa has a 40-pound sow for sate, cheap. 


‘and six hogs that will weight around 200 Gbiniiiinidieietaiaes, 
pounds for a he also has some grape | Mrs. W ©. Cox has a six-octave organ 
rusts for sale. | in gow! condition, for sale, reasonably 
F M Youngthed, the blacksmith of 
Marion Wasson, administrator of the 
ato sale 
E. T Reed estate, will sell a lot of baled 
hay at Clarence Ratchff's barn next Sat- 


urday afterncun at 2:00 p.m. Come buy 
Dee Keith has all kinds of nay for sale a bargain, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MARION WASSON, President 


G. ©. Marrs has a work mule for sale 


He owns the town’s newspaper 


anything definite is done. Also, it has 
been sane in not adhering too closely 
to any one line of improvement. 

One of the best bits of work done by 
Mr. Wasson was the Farm Advisory 
Council, which was composed of two 
men from each school district in the 
trade territory of Gentry. This coun- 
cil was organized to meet occasionally 
to formulate sane programs of farm 
management which would fit the 
needs of the community, At least, that 
was what the general public was led to 
believe, no matter what plans the 
banker had in the back of his head. 
That plans had been carefully made 
was evident from the fact that soon 
after the council began to function, 
a county agent was assigned to Benton 
County. Please observe what hap- 
pened then. The council proved so 
efficient that the county agent set to 
work organizing similar councils in 
other community centers. 


ROM what has been written con- 

cerning the launching of the original 
council, the reader will be able to 
understand why this banker accom- 
plishes so much constructive work in 
a relatively short tine. He believes 
in starting things worth while and then 
when they have gotten well under way 
he turns the leadership in the project 
over to some one else in the community. 
But he also has the very happy faculty 


of slipping out and slipping the other 
fellow into place in such a way that 
the other fellow gets the credit for the 
good work done. He is continually 
developing leadership and making the 
public recognize the value of such a 
leader. 

The council and the publicity which 
made it possible, also helped to bring 
a teacher of vocational agriculture to 
the high school at Gentry. When 
William M. Lefors took this position 
in 1924, he and the young banker at 
once pooled their efforts to promote 
a real and abiding interest in a better 
and a more diversified plan of farming 
for the surrounding country. 

As soon as classes in agriculture 
were well under way, this farsighted 
financier suggested the buying of a few 
registered Jersey heifers. Nine boys 
took advantage of the bank’s offer 
which would enable them to buy pure- 
bred animals on long time notes at a 
low rate of interest. Today there are 
some twenty-five head of registered 
Jersey cows and heifers about Gentry 
which are the descendants of these 
original nine head. Seeing these 
splendid young cows developed, led 
many farmers to buy purebreds and 
there are at this time several out- 
standing herds of registered Jersey 
cattle near Gentry. And a very recent 
survey indicates that 67 per cent of the 
bulls in the community are registered 
animals. 

The moment the high school closed 
in the spring of 1925, the bank offered 
the teacher of vocational agriculture 
desk space in the institution. Here 
the new teacher had a golden opportu- 
nity to meet the farmers and discuss 
with them their many problems. A 
large rack was installed to hold a 
supply of farmer’s Bulletins, both from 
the department at Washington and 
from the College of Agriculture of 
Arkansas. By this well organized co- 
operation the bank became a force, a 
very definite force in educational 
activities. At the same time, the 
high school was strengthened in its 
position in Gentry and the farmers 
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were brought into close contact with 
a technically trained teacher of farming. 

Like other bankers in many sections 
of the United States, Mr. Wasson has 
spent much time in creating a desire 
on the part of the farmer to travel and 
see for himself what the other fellow 
is doing. Tours to Farmers’ Week 
and other trips to the Experiment 
Station farm, were featured from time 
to time. The bank shipped lime into 
the county and sold it at cost. When 
the county agent first advocated the 
use of nitrate of soda in orchards, the 
bank brought to its trade territory 
several carloads and distributed it 
without one penny of profit. In other 
words, this bank doing business in a 
district where over 90 per cent of the 
people got their living out of the soil, 
became the farmer’s best friend and 
adviser, both as to money and crops. 


"THREE years ago the bank launched 

a vigorous purebred bull campaign. 
To allow the farmers to visualize what 
was happening, a huge cloth map was 
made which showed the bank’s trade 
territory. Over each farm having a 
purebred bull, was pasted the picture 
of a handsome bull, and where:scrubs 
existed, the photo of a poor animal 


was fastened. Whenever a registered 


sire replaced a scrub, a new picture 
was put into place. During the cam- 
paign the newspaper carried a standing 
list of every farm that had a purebred 
bull for service. The survey mentioned 
earlier in this article and which showed 
67 per cent purebred bulls, followed 
this campaign. 

For several years, in co-operation 
with the extension forces of the College 
of Agriculture, the bank has been busy 
in a county-wide drive against bovine 
tuberculosis. Last year Benton County 
had the honor of becoming the first 
county in Arkansas to free itself of 
tuberculosis among cattle. This not 
only increases materially the value of 
the dairy cattle from a breeding stand- 
point; but also makes the beef cattle 
bring a better price on the market. 
At various points where roads cross 


(Continued on page 48) 


One of the farm tours at Brookside Jersey Farms near Gentry 
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The famous 69th Street development in Philadelphia—store fronts all glass, even the black sections, and nearly all of them chain stores 


the Chains Act That Way 


Chain Store Methods That Should Be 
Revealing to Banker and Merchant 


T WAS, they said, the largest of any 
group discussion ever held at Wash- 
ington. The occasion was this 

year’s annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Prominent men got up and discussed 
chain stores. 

Some attacked them; others answered 
back. Small town men said bitter 
things. One man said “I used to ask 
customers to trade with me because I 
was 2 local fellow, but it did no good. 
Finally I put a big sign across the store- 
front: 

‘Get Our Prices Before You 
Buy by Mail—and Save Money’ 
—and then my business grew.” 

A prominent chain store man in the 
general merchandise field told briefly 
how he made his start. He had been an 
independent storekeeper himself. 
Success came to him, for he was hard- 
working and original. He opened a 
branch store; then more; finally several 
hundred. Now, he said whimsically, 
he was surprised to find himself re- 
garded as “‘one of those creatures with 
horns on its head.” 

The whole trouble, he continued, 
was that retailers do not know their 
business. 

“I could open up an independent 
store in any town today and run circles 


By Fred B. Barton 


around any chain I know of,” he said 
confidently. ‘Chain stores are bound 
to be so organized and supervised that 
we don’t know what each man is doing. 
We face a heavy overhead. Any mer- 
chant who knows his business need 
fear nothing from chain store competi- 
tion. 

“But the country has too many 
retailers. Too many people behind a 
counter that ought to be behind a 
plow.” 

That sounded like a definite diag- 
nosis. It recalled the familiar “survival 
of the fittest’’ idea. 

But one active-minded young fellow 
wasn’t satisfied. 

“IT can’t see that you’re 
matters any,” he called across the 
room at the chain store man. ‘Here 
you say there are already too many 
stores, yet you go on opening new ones 
yourself. Why not relieve matters by 
buying out some of those we already 
have?” 

That indeed is a question. 


Why don’t chain stores buy out ) 


independents instead of opening new/ 
stores? 


Why don’t they save money instead 
of wasting it? 

And. why don’t they give trained, 
competent merchants an opportunity 
to become chain store managers, in- 
stead of importing a lot of young 
whipper-snappers to run their new 
stores? 

Maybe a banker wouldn’t ask these 
questions out loud. But an economist 
would. They’re fair questions: some 
day they will be asked louder than 
they are now. It hasn’t yet become 
popular in this country to conserve 
wealth, or to look far ahead to the 
economic consequences of today’s 
acts. We’re still a big country, with 
room for all. 


BUT let’s not philosophize. Let me tell 

you, in the words of various chain 
store men I know, just why they prefer 
to open new stores instead of buying 
stores already open and doing business. 

The first big reason is that country 
stores look like country stores. Fixtures 
become obsolete. Store-fronts become 
out-of-date. Lighting fixtures are 
inadequate. It’s easier to take a new 


room and put in everything fresh than 
it is to revive and modernize an anti- 
quated concern. 

And capital is supplied freely to 
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firms that promise aggressive methods \ 
and offer 1929 ideas in merchandising. / 


Probably too few people realize just 
how rapidly store fixtures do become 
junk. A brand-new soda fountain will 
need to be replaced in about six years, 
drug men tell me. A leading chain in 
that field charges off 15 per cent of all 
its fixtures every year, feeling that 
replacements in whole or part must be 
anticipated for the seventh year and 
after. 

But how many independent mer- 
chants will you find who hold back 
enough profit each year to refurnish 
their store complete in seven years? 
Many of them probably do 
not know exactly what 
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their profits were. Some 


lack efficient bookkeeping 
systems. Others lack the 
will power to leave the 
profits unspent. Of course, 
the excess taxes which a 


gleaming, snowy white, 
even when soft coal soot 
makes its neighbor stores 
a drab gray or black. The 
day of the soup-colored 
vest that won’t show spots 
is gone. Today we want 
things that look and are 
clean. 

These indeed are the 
days of Fifth Avenue store 
fronts. Women’s apparel 
shops are blossoming out 
with futurist fronts; or 
“art moderne,” as_ they 
call it. Shoe stores from 
$3.50 up are glorifying 
themselves beyond what 
Solomon in all his glory 


large corporation faces 
have been an_ excellent 
prod toward writing off 
fully every possible cent 
of depreciation and replace- 
ment! 

Yet even chain stores 
have been somewhat short- 
sighted. Some of them, too 


eager to expand, have over- ees 


looked the fact that today’s 
novelty is tomorrow’s “has- / 
been.” 


*“There’s something wrong 
with many older chains.” 
says a young shoe man to me. “It’s their 
propensity to expand and erect new 
stores that is making them neglect 
profitable old stores and allow them 
to deteriorate. One chain was so 
negligent in the up-keep of its stores 
in operation that it woke up and 
found them obsolete. Then the man- 
agement had to go over them all at 
a terrific one-time cost. 

“Chain stores win an immediate 
appeal through the fact that, when 
their stores come to town 
they are obviously more 


modern than local stores; 


but when neglected, they 
forfeit this advantage and 
allow established paying 
stores to decay. 


“LN my territory I come 

upon some old stores of 
large chains that are a 
disgrace to their operating 
methods. We put stores 
up right—why not keep 
them right?” 

Why not, indeed? 

A 70-cent-a-pound candy 
chain which operates on a 
million-dollar corner in my 
home city repaints its store 
inside and out every few 


ever could expect. From 
the many-angled rug and 
the scientific flood-lights down to 
the mauve-colored cash register, chain 
stores in even Main Street cities are 
ultra-new, ultra-stylish, ultra-original. 

So when a chain store outfit comes 
to your city, you can see why it prefers 
to install its own type of store than to 
inherit some one else’s. 

It might even be cheaper. Many 
independent merchants have an exag- 
gerated idea of what things are worth. 
Perhaps they value their good will too 
highly. No doubt they have advertised 
for years and built up a 


loyal local following. 


But—I ask you —will 
ten years’ advertising in 
the Manchester, Ohio, 
Guardian equal the good 
will building effect of the 
Woolworth Building? Can 
any local merchant make 
his name as prominent as 
have W. T. Grant, Schulte- 
United, Martha Washing- 
ton, Kresge, Metropolitan, 
Thom McAn, A. & P., 
Kroger, Skaggs - Safeway 
and J. C. Penney? 

Probably good will 
doesn’t mean as much as 
it used to. Customers to- 
day realize they can expect 


fair treatment at any store: 


weeks. Everything is a 


if not, there’s always a 
competitor across the street who will 
welcome their trade. The vast mail 
order houses have featured money-back 
guarantees so insistently that we have 
come to trust all chain stores, even 
though they do not put their guarantee 
in words. We’re willing to give any 
newcomer the benefit of the doubt — 
perhaps we’ll even favor the newcomer 
because we've seen all of Old Man 
Jones’ stock and want to learn now 
what new goods the Enterprise chain 
store offers. 

So if an independent merchant 
wants to sell out to a chain, perhaps 
he’ll overvalue his worn-out fixtures 
and his established trade. The chain 
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neither wants nor needs either one of 
these. 

Nor does the chain want any shelf- 
worn stock. 

“I’ve seen country stores where the 
style element didn’t cut any figure,” 
said a women’s clothing expert to me. 
“The merchant would hang his stock 
on gas-pipe racks and just leave it 
‘there till it sold. But you can’t do 
that today. Goods 


of it. So are used car dealers. So are 
theaters that look a trifle mid-Victorian 
and old. Chain store men aren’t 
responsible for discarding old stores and 
starting new ones: that’s the trend of 
the times. 

Mr. and Mrs. Public today limit 
their purchases to firms that are new 
and shiny. Even your chain groceries 
are immaculate these days. They’ve 
got to be! 


are dated just as 


And as com- 


definitely as if 
they had the 
month and day 
branded on them. 
That has made 


nome 


perilous.” 

As for shoes: 
“You'll still find 
plenty of inde- 
pendent shoe 
stores carrying 
women’s high 
shoes stock. 
They aren’t 
worth 10 cents 
a pair, if you try 
to sell them,” 
says a chain shoe 
dealer. 

In groceries, I 


petition grows 
more and more 
keen; as more 
people every week 
ring our doorbells 
and our phones 
to importune us 
to buy things we 
don’t want;there’s 
going to be extra 
business for the 
places that make 
it attractive for 
us to come in and 
buy. No one can 
force us to make 


CANDIES 
Distinctive—in candy, 
as well as prosaic shoes 
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the surroundings we work in. Your 
banker would be less impressive with- 
out his shiny desk and impressive 
setting. All of us feel less assured if we 
go to work in a shabby shirt or omit 
the usual morning shave. Put us to 
work in a woodshed and we look 
wooden; give us a task that invites our 
enthusiasm and intelligence and we 
become different people. 

Along with changes in stores have 
come changes in salespeople. 

You can see why chain store con- 
cerns can not profitably take over 
clerks already trained in some one 
else’s business. First, such men would 
want too much pay; it’s cheaper to 
start them in at the bottom and train 
them yourself. Second, they might be 
doing things wrong; might indeed have 
made a failure of their own business 
and be too old to adopt new ways. 

Third, old-timers mean old ideas, 
and your new chain wants new methods 
new displays, new pep —and above all, 
an openness of mind to new methods 
and new policies. 

Fourth —and this reason is sufficient 
in itself —you can’t build a successful 
organization by hiring men at the top. 
One reason for chain store success and 
growth is that 


recall one day 


when three law- 

-yers and I inventoried a bankrupt 
grocery store. I was operating a chain 
grocery store that year for the ex- 
perience, so I went along to furnish 
the prices. It was great fun! 

Everything you’ve ever heard of in 
connection with poorly operated stores, 
we found there. Old goods pushed to 
the back of the shelf and new goods 
stacked in front. Cans of soup, with 
the date punch-marked in the label, 
that were three years old. Case after 
case of some strange soap, which the 
storekeeper had evidently bought in 
order to win a cuckoo clock or some 
other premium. Odd brands of coffee, 
obviously stale. ‘Two or three pipes of 
some crazy design. Left-overs of 
every kind—and the profit on any 
shipment is always tied up in the last 
two boxes or cans! 

I have known grocery chains that 
have bought out tired independents in 
past years, but they won’t do it again. 
There’s too much grief connected with 
it! Nowadays they’ll pay a man so- 
much for his lease and fixtures and let 
him hold a bargain sale himself to 
close out his shopworn stock. 

There just isn’t any vogue any more 
for old things, unless they’re antiques! 
Realtors are having a sad time selling 
any house more than a few years old. 
House-owners want living-rooms with 
utility outlets every few feet; want 
bathrooms in abundance; want three- 
car garages. 

Old hotels too are having a hard time 


new stores provide 
room for promo- 
tion. As fast as 
men are trained in 
one store they are 
made managers of 
smaller stores, and 
then pushed up to 
larger openings. 
The enthusiasm 
and loyalty of a 
company depends 
on its ability to 
provide larger 
jobs for its men 
as they demand 
them. 

Not all of this 


purchases; but we can be attracted by 
novel displays, by moderate prices, by 
attractive merchandise, and by an 
atmosphere that appeals to our sen- 
sibilities that this is the kind of place 
we like to deal with. 


(CHAIN stores recognize this fact. 

They devote scientific effort to mak- 
ing theirstores individual and attractive 
and new. They strive for that subtle 
thing called personality, so that out of 
a dozen stores in town you'll actually 
feel more at home in this one. They 
flatter you subtly by their luxurious 
chairs and free cigarettes while a sleek 
clerk fits you to some $5 shoes. 

The surroundings, too, have a psycho- 
logical effect on the personnel of the 
store. 

All of us unconsciously respond to 


wisdom is put into 
words by your 
chain store chiefs. Many of them, 
in fact, don’t know that many words. 
I have met successful chain store mag- 
nates who are handy with a pencil and 
a column of figures but decidedly dumb 
in expressing any important thoughts. 
They don’t discuss economic problems 
across the dinner table! They’re not 
personally interested in the future of 
the nation! They don’t regard them- 
selves as an interesting cosmic phe- 
nomenon! 

Far from it. 

They’re just hard-working men, 
grappling each day’s problems as they 
turn up and putting one store in shape 
as fast as they can so they can look 
around for another. 

Most chain store firms aren’t even 
paying much attention to other firms 
in the towns they operate in. They’re 
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etter Days 


Austria 


The Vicissitudes and 
Unique Methods of the 
Austrian National Bank 


HE Central Bank of the former 
Empire of Austria-Hungary 
suffered almost the same fate as 

the Empire itself. There was, however, 
at least one difference. Although the 
glory of the Hapsburg Empire had 
shown with varying degrees of bril- 
liance for over 600 years, that of the 
bank was just about to reach its zenith 
when the war came. 

The modest building, set far back 
from the street, which now more than 
adequately houses the new Austrian 
National Bank, was intended to be 
merely the division of engraving and 
printing of a huge bank building that 
was to be a credit to an Empire of 
fifty-three millions of people. This 
part of the new building was finished 
in 1914. The completed structure was 
to have been in keeping with the other 
public and semi-public buildings that 
have made Vienna one of the beauty 
spots of the world. But a young 
republic of six million people, already 
heavily indebted, must be more modest. 
For the present, at least, the place 
where the main imperial edifice was to 
have stood has been turned to spacious 
lawns and gardens. 

But if the exterior of the present 
Austrian National Bank is plain and 
severe, the interior certainly is not. The 
broad corridors, luxuriously furnished 
reception rooms and offices, the operat- 
ing departments themselves all breathe 
the warmth and the welcome that are 
always associated with the Austrians 
by those who know them best. Even 
though the building was intended to be 
used for a special purpose, it has 
been admirably adapted to the more 
general use. 

Dr. Victor Brauneis, general manager 
of the institution —or, to give his full 
title, Generaldirektor der Oesterrei- 
chischen Nationalbank — emanates this 
spirit of warmth and welcome. One 
senses it immediately upon entering 
his office. He is in no sense the tradi- 
tional banker to be approached with 
fear and trembling. Moreover, and 
even more important, he is a banker in 
the best and broadest sense of the term. 
This first impression was confirmed by 


A front view—the building intended originally (before the war) as a 


printing and engraving unit of a proposed fine structure 


By W. L. Wanlass 


the subsequent statements of a number 
of leading Viennese business men. 
Further evidence is supplied by the 
steady progress in the bank’s affairs 
under his leadership. 

Each day, from general and special 
reports, he makes extensive notes 
regarding money and banking condi- 
tions in the various financial centers of 
the world. Special attention is given to 
New York and London. Just prior to 
each meeting of the board of directors, 
these notes are analyzed and interpreted 
in the form of a brief report to be 
submitted to the board. The systematic 
handling of this one important matter 
is characteristic of all the work of his 
office. 

After the war the Austrian currency 
was the first among the Central Powers 
to go to great extremes of inflation. 
Starting with a general depreciation 
such as had occurred in all of the 
belligerent countries, within a few 
weeks the monetary unit went down to 
about one fifteen-thousandth part of its 
pre-war purchasing power. This condi- 
tion, coupled with the political chaos 
of the time, made the future look very 
bad for Austria. But just when the 
situation appeared to be hopeless, the 
League of Nations came to the rescue. 
A very substantial loan was negotiated 
for Austria, and a capable financial 
administrator was appointed. The man 
selected —Dr. Zimmerman, a former 
mayor of Rotterdam—proved to be 
just the man for the place. Within 
a remarkably short period, when we 
consider the actual conditions, Austria 
was put back on a sound financial 
basis which she has since maintained. 

Both in the regaining of financial 
stability and in the maintenance of 
sound conditions the Austrian National 
Bank has naturally taken a leading 
part. One feature of the financial 
reconstruction program was the re- 
placement of the former currency 
system by an entirely new one. Even 
the names of the monetary units have 


been changed. The present units are 
called schillings and groschens, the 
latter having a value of one-hundreth 
of the former. In the foreign exchange 
markets the schilling is worth slightly 
more than the equivalent of fourteen 
cents in United States money. Thus 
this newcomer among the monetary 
units of the world differs from the 
more venerable English shilling both in 
its spelling and in its value. 

Under the present financial program, 
the Austrian National Bank has a 
complete monopoly in the issue of 
currency in Austria. According to both 
the law of the land and the agreements 
governing the loan negotiated by the 
League of Nations, neither the banks 
nor the government may engage in 
the issue privilege. The central 
government, as is the case in practically 
all countries, still regulates the coinage 
and circulation of specie money. 


FhROM this monopoly of note issue, 

the National Bank derives a consider- 
able part of its earnings. Moreover, 
they are largely net earnings because, 
for reasons too complicated to explain 
here, the government does not as yet 
tax this issue privilege, as is so generally 
done elsewhere. The total amount of 
bank notes outstanding at any time is 
carefully regulated both by the business 
needs of the country and requirements 
as to gold and other liquid reserves. 
According to the latest statement of 
the bank, the note circulation was 
covered to the extent of over 71 per 
cent, if gold, foreign currencies of 
financially strong countries, and highly 
liquid bills of exchange on foreign 
countries be counted. This does not 
include the ordinary bills discounted 
or the bonds held by the bank to 
secure loans made to the Austrian 
Government. Any banker would con- 
sider this averyamply secured currency, 
because well over half of the total 
reserves is in the form of gold and 
foreign money. 


Although the Austrian National 


‘Bank is a real central bank in the small 
country which it serves, its position is 
hardly comparable to that of the 
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Federal Reserve System, or any of the 
Federal Reserve banks in the American 
system. Its shares of stock may be 
owned by anyone who cares to buy 
them. As a matter of fact, only a 
small proportion of the shares are 
owned by banks. With a dividend of 
10% per cent in 1927, 11% per cent in 
1928 and good prospects for the future, 
the shares are generally sought as a 
good investment. There is, however, 
a limitation on voting power carried 
by ownership of stock to avoid too 
great concentra- 


board of directors shall appoint as 
members of the committee of scrutiny 
merchants and other persons familiar 
with the commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural conditions of the place. 
(Location of the central bank and each 
of its branches.) Before such appoint- 
ments are made, the opinion of associa- 
tions representing commercial, in- 
dustrial, professional and agricultural 
interests and of those representing the 
employees and workmen shall be heard; 
the board of directors, however, is not 


tion of control. 


Each shareholder 
has one vote for 
each twenty-five 
shares held, but 
no one share- a 
holder shall have NIENER BANK 
more than 100 


votes for shares 4 


actually owned, 
and an additional 

Above is a branch of 
the Wiener Bank 


100 votes for 
proxies held. L 

The Austrian 
National Bank is 

‘ ‘ cer’s Verein, one of the 

not a banker's largest private banks 

in Austria. In the 

center is the entrance 

to the parliament 


buildings in Vienna. 
The lower picture is 
the famous Bourse of 
Vienna — quiet since 
the days of the Empire 


bank in the strict 
sense. Although 
practically all of 
the other Austrian 
banks carry sub- 
stantial deposits 
“with it, these banks do not, as in 
more highly developed banking 
systems, show deposits with the central 
bank as a separate item in their own 
published statements. The situation 
is interesting in showing one slage in 
the evolution of a banking system. 


HILE the central bank of Austria 

is not a banker’s bank in all re- 
spects, actually most of the commercial 
paper that comes to it is for rediscount 
rather than for discount. That is to 
say, its commercial loans, amounting 
last year to more than the equivalent 
of $16,000,000 of new business each 
week, were based primarily on paper 
presented by other banks. This is due 
in part to the legal requirement that 
all instruments accepted by the bank 
must be at least two-name paper, and 
in part to the desire of the present 
management to avoid direct competi- 
tion with the other banks of the 
country. 

Thus the central bank serves as a 
dependable rediscount market at a 
rate that has been remarkably well 
stabilized for many months. 

In passing on the merits of com- 
mercial paper presented to it, the 
Austrian National Bank follows a 
method of procedure which, so far as 
the present writer knows, is unique. 
Reference is made to the so-called 
committee of scrutiny. Article sixty- 
two of the organic act provides: ““The 
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each place where a branch bank is 
located, and a longer list is appointed 
for Vienna. At the beginning of the 
year a schedule is drawn up providing 
for the meeting of a few members from 
the general list each business day in 
Vienna and when needed in the cities 
where branches are located. In this 
way the work is rotated so that it will 
not be too burdensome. An active 
official of the bank acts as chairman at 
each one of these meetings and pre- 
sents the paper to be passed upon. He 
may vote only in case of a tie. The 
bank may refuse to accept paper 
declared to be acceptable by a majority 
of any one of these committees, but 
nothing is said in the statute as to 
whether the bank may accept commer- 
cial paper, even though it is rejected 
by acommittee of scrutiny. In practice 
the recommendations of the committee 
have been followed. 


[' would not be appropriate in an 

article of this kind to discuss in detail 
the merits and demerits of this pro- 
cedure in making loans. Throughout 
Europe, much more than in the United 
States, bank loans are made on the 
basis of the personal reputations of the 
borrowers, rather than on the signifi- 
cant ratios of financial statements that 
may be supplied. In this connection 
the committee of scrutiny can and does 
furnish much helpful information. It 
is difficult to understand, however, how 
men so selected, acting without com- 
pensation, and having such tenuous 
connection with 
the bank, could 


be more helpful 
than the loan com- 
mittee of a board 
of directors, ex- 
cept as their 
greater numbers 
enables them to 
present more 
points of view. 
One gathers from 
the officials of the 
bank that the 


committees gener- 


bound Lo adopt the proposals made by 
these bodies.”’ 

The members of these committees of 
scrutiny —in actual practice, there are 
several such committees —must not be 
officially connected with the bank, 
either directly or indirectly, and must 
not express an opinion regarding bills 
offered by firms with which they are 
directly associated. They are ap- 
pointed for a term of three years and 
serve without compensation. They 
take an oath to regard all their pro- 
ceedings as confidential. 

Practically, in order to make the 
scheme workable, a considerable list 
of committee members is appointed for 


ally perform their 
duties quite per- 
functorily, and nearly always accept 
the recommendations made to them. 
The position of the Austrian Nationa! 
Bank is dominant in at least one other 
respect in the financial affairs of the 
Republic of Austria. Practically alone 
among the Austrian banks, the central 
bank maintains large deposits in 
foreign countries with which Austria 
has commercial relations. More than 
AO per cent of the total assets of the 
bank consist of deposits in foreign 
banks and foreign currencies —an ex- 
ceptionally large proportion. The 
management justifies this policy in 
several ways. In the first place, the 


maintenance of these large balances 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Photographs by 
Ewing Galloway 


The “riggers,’’ who put up 
the scaffolding — silhouetted 
against the upper mid-town 
district of New York, with 
the New York Central Build- 
ing three blocks distant 


Panaceas for Unemployment 


The “Make-Work” Schemes and 
Proposals for the Government 


CCORDING to the old time point 
Ac view, unemployment was the 
result of causes which were almost 
entirely personal. If a man was out of 
a job, it was commonly assumed that in 
some way he was at fault — probably he 
was lazy, incompetent, or untrust- 
worthy. However, as more and more 
statistical data have been collected, 
the fact has gradually become apparent 
to all students of the subject that un- 
employment is a highly variable phe- 
nomenon, and hence that it must be 
due largely to fluctuating causes rather 
than to the personal shortcomings of 
the workers. These fluctuating causes 
of unemployment are logically divisible 
into two categories: 
1. Seasonal forces. 
2. Cyclical forces. 

Seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment, since they vary with the time of 
the year, can largely be foreseen and 
their effects discounted. Few persons, 


Willford I. King 


American Statistical Association 


for example, would engage in harvest- 
ing ice unless they had some other 
occupation to keep them busy at other 
seasons of the year. An industry like 
garment making, which is_ highly 
seasonal, must pay wages sufficiently 
high to compensate for the time during 
which the workers are idle, else they 
turn to other occupations in which 
employment is more stable. 
Unemployment resulting from the 
cyclical movements of industry in 
general, is more disastrous to the 
employee than is unemployment of the 
seasonal type, since the former usually 
steals upon the victim unawares. This 
is true because, as yet, our methods of 
determining the oscillations of the 
business cycle are so imperfect that it 
is not possible to warn the workers 


long in advance of impending disaster. 
Under these circumstances, cyclical 
movements in employment cannot be 
discounted in advance, to any con- 
siderable extent, and wage earners do 
not, as arule, make adequate provision 
for safeguarding themselves against its 
evils. 

The last great period of unemploy- 
ment in the United States occurred in 
1921 and 1922. Such figures as are 
available indicate that, at that date, 
the total volume of employment in the 
United States was about one-seventh 
less than it was at the peak in 1920. 
In the manufacturing and mining fields 
—the industries hit worst by this 
depression —slightly more than one- 
fourth of those workers normally em- 
ployed were idle.* During this de- 
pression, the demand for raw materials 
and partly manufactured products fell 


*National Bureau of Economic Research, Employment 
Hours and Earnings in Prosperity and Depression, page 30. 
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off to such an extent that, in order to 
enable employers to continue produc- 
tion at a rate sufficient to employ 
full working forces, it might have been 
necessary to cut wages one-half or 
two-thirds. As a matter of fact, em- 
ployers did not usually lower wages 
materially until after the depression 
had continued for a considerable time; 
instead, the workers were laid off 
in great numbers. After they had been 
idle for many months and had suffered 
severe hardships as a result, they were 
in a mood to accept the necessary 
reduction in pay. Fortunately, by 
this time, the deadening effects of the 
depression had been partially over- 
come, the demand for raw materials 
and partly manufactured goods had 
begun to revive, and it was possible 
to take back most of those who had 
been laid off, at wage levels only 
moderately lower than those that pre- 
vailed during the preceding boom. 

During that period, the number of 
persons out of work was so large and 
the period of unemployment was so 
long as to cause a vast amount of 
suffering. Furthermore, it is a gross 
error to assume that, at times like 
those, only the unemployed and their 
families suffer—for the victims of 
industrial depression are not allowed 
to starve. They must be supported by 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
.jobs or possess property. Unemploy- 
ment, then, always casts a heavy 
financial burden upon _ society, 
whether the burden is met by forma! 
measures, like insurance, or by some 
other means. And that is not all. 
When men are idle, they are un- 
productive, and every shrinkage in 
production diminishes the national 
income proportionally. Unemploy- 
ment, therefore, must be regarded 
as a burden on the whole nation. 
In addition, unemployment, when 
continued for any considerable length 
of time, tends to dissipate the savings 
of the workers, thus nullifying the 
effects of thrift. That those long out 
of work suffer a serious loss in morale 
has been made very obvious in Eng- 
land by the long continued unem- 
ployment prevailing there in recent 
years. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
at all surprising that not only econo- 
mists, but also all persons interested in 
the general welfare, are, and have been, 
devoting thought to the question of 
how this evil may be eliminated. 
Many plans looking to this end have 
been devised. Some are carefully 
thought out and practical; others are 
fantastical in the extreme. 

One point which would-be reformers 
have too often overlooked is that no 
remedy for unemployment can _ be 
considered as anything better than a 
clumsy makeshift which does not 
provide for keeping the entire working 


force of the nation busily engaged at 
turning out useful products. All 
“*make-work” schemes are, therefore, 
fundamentally unsound. Employment 
insurance is merely a method of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Those who realize 
these truths have been diligently seek- 
ing some remedy that will both keep 
people at useful work and assure them 
reasonable stability of wages. 


In order to remedy an evil, it is 
usually necessary first, to ascertain thé 
causes. The consensus of opinion of 
those who have devoted most thought 
to the subject is that the unusually 
severe period of unemployment in 1921 
was largely caused by the sharp fall in 
prices which began in the spring of 
1920. Inflation is, in general, the 
precursor of deflation, the forerunner 
of unemployment. If, therefore, we 
are to prevent the recurrence of periods 
of deflation like that of 1921, the first 
essential is to organize such safeguards 


as will prevent either inflation or 
deflation. 
Untortunately, however, there is 


little reason to believe that, even with 
a fixed price level, we should be long 
able to escape serious periods of unem- 
ployment. Although, for example, in 
1914 the price level probably was as 
nearly constant as it has been at any 
time in our history, millions of persons 
were forced out of employment during 
that year. Likewise, during the latter 
part of 1927, although the price level 
was approximately constant, there was 
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a very considerable volume of idleness 
throughout the country. Evidently, 
therefore, any comprehensive plan for 
preventing unemployment must go 
further than the stabilization of the 
purchasing power of money. 

It is, then, well worth while to give 
careful consideration to such ideas as 
those long sponsored by Otto T. 
Mallery, of Philadelphia, and recently 
endorsed by Governor Brewster of 
Maine. According to this plan, not 
only the federal government but also 
the state, municipal, and local govern- 
ments, would be called upon to arrange 
their forces in such a manner as to 
enable them to speed up public works 
in times of depression and slacken this 
type of activity as the private demand 
for labor increases. Evidently, the 
result of engaging more men for public 
works in times when unemployment 
threatened, would be to reinforce the 
weakening private demand by a 
strengthening public demand for labor. 


T first blush, this solution of the un- 
employment problem seems both 
simple and workable. If, for example, 
the slackening demand in _ private 
industries should cause the dis- 
charge of two million men, and 
if, at the same time, the various 
divisions of government should 
see fit to take on two million 
extra employees, there would be 
no unemployment. As a matter 
of fact, however, the plan is beset 
by a host of difficulties, some of 
which are anything but trivial. 
What are these difficulties? A few 
of them are enumerated below: 

1. The procedure proposed would 
be entirely unworkable unless all the 
public works designed to relieve un- 

employment were completely planned 
many months in advance of the 
depression and unless all arrangements 
were then made for financing these 
works. Otherwise, long before the 
necessarily cumbersome governmental 
machinery could be gotten into action, 
the emergency would be over and 
cyclical unemployment would have 
disappeared. 

2. It has been proposed that each 
governmental unit build up in advance, 
out of taxation, a cash reserve fund, to 
be used when any considerable volume 
of unemployment appears. Now to 
prevent entirely the occurrence of un- 
employment in a depression such as 
that of 1914 or 1921, would certainly 
require a very large fund —let us say 
$5,000,000,000. Suppose that such a 
volume of cash or readily marketable 
securities were accumulated by the 
various governmental units of the 
United States. Would not this tempt- 
ing hoard almost certainly be raided 
by grafting politicians or else be ex- 
pended by the authorities in charge of 
it long before any real need for its use 
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arose? That such misappropriations 
of the reserve funds would occur 
frequently, seems all too probable. 

3. Should various governmental units 
decide not to do any additional con- 
struction work, merely carrying out 
their normal building programs, but 
doing more building in slack times and 
less in good times, it is not at all certain 
that the extra volume of building that 
could be made available for slack 
times, would be large enough to come 
anywhere near eliminating all unem- 
ployment. Many public improvements 
cannot wait, and many others, that 
can wait, would not be post- 
poned by the official in charge. 
Furthermore, when work is once 
begun on any considerable 
undertaking, the period of con- 
struction is likely to continue 
long after the depression is past; 
and even, in fact, when the next 
boom arises the public might be 
found to be competing with 
private industry in construction 
labor. 

4. To provide a sufficient 
volume of public work to elimi- 
nate all unemployment during 
a severe depression, obviously 
it would be necessary to hire a 
very large number of workers; 
perhaps as many as five million. 
The accumulation of funds to 
pay five million workers would, 
of course, place a very heavy 
burden upon taxpayers. 
Worse still, it would be out 
of the question to get five million 
workers at all trained in con- 
struction work. Most of those 
employed for the purpose would, 
of course, be highly inefficient 
and make the cost of construc- 
tion per unit very high. The govern- 
ment would, therefore, receive little 
for its money, and the taxpayers 
would have just ground for complaint. 

5. During times of prosperity, wage 
rates tend to rise to a level higher than 
industry can pay under normal condi- 
tions and still survive. When, after 
wages have reached such abnormal 
heights, a depression ensues, large 
numbers of workers are laid off, and it 
is not feasible again to employ the 
entire working force of the nation 
unless wage rates are first cut to a 
normal level. It follows that if, at the 
beginning of the depression, the gov- 
ernment were to start in employing 
labor at the wage rates prevailing 
during the boom, it would make it 
practically impossible for private em- 
ployers to reduce wages. Since they 


_ could not afford to take on a full work- 


ing force until wages were lowered, the 
inevitable result would be that they 
would hire only the most efficient 
members of any class of employees — 
the less efficient workers remaining off 
private payrolls for an indefinite period. 


This, of course, is exactly the situation 
that brought about the period of 
chronic unemployment in England 
which has been the nightmare of 
British statesmen for nearly a decade. 
Should such a situation materialize, 
public employment would no longer be 
an emergency relief measure, but would 
develop into a permanent feature of 
our social organization. If such an 
outcome is to be avoided, it is, then, 
manifestly essential that the wages 
paid on relief works should be well 
below the standard market rates. 

6. Experience shows that unemploy- 


ment is likely to reach a maximum in 
the winter rather than in the summer, 
and winter is just the time when, in the 
North, construction work in general 
and road building in particular, are 
most difficult to carry on, and hence 
most expensive. If the government 
were to put large numbers of men at 
work on construction during the cold- 
est season of the year, it would have to 
protect the work against the frost, and 
this would add largely to the total 
cost. 


[ has been suggested that this diffi- 

culty might be overcome by trans- 
porting the unemployed to the South. 
Such a procedure would seem to be 
feasible only in the case of the federal 
government, for works undertaken by 
state, city, and county governments in 
the North obviously would be located 
within their own borders. Even if the 
federal government sent huge numbers 
of men South to engage in public 
works, the northerners, who pay the 
bulk of the federal taxes, probably 
would feel that they had just cause for 
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complaint, since the southerners would 
get most of the benefits resulting from 
the work performed. 

In view of the obstacles just enumer- 
ated, are we justified in concluding that 
the whole idea of using a reserve fund 
to overcome unemployment is nothing 
more than a “pipe-dream?” Such a 
conclusion does not legitimately follow. 
It does, however, appear that the best 
that can be hoped for at present, is that, 
by some such plan as that proposed by 
Mr. Mallery and Governor Brewster, 
the evils of unemployment can be 
mitigated rather than eliminated. It 
seems probable that the best 
method of financing the neces- 
sary public work is to provide 
that, whenever severe unem- 
ployment appears, short term 
notes, due in eighteen months 
or two years, shall be at once 
issued by the proper authorities 
in amounts sufficient to cover 
the public works to be under- 
taken. As the usual length of 
a cycle wave is between three 
and four years, such notes would 
ordinarily fall due during the 
next period of prosperity. The 
use of short-term issues in place 
of long-term bonds would tend 
to prevent any permanent in- 
crease in the public debt. 

It does not at present appear 
probable that governments could 
be induced to engage in any con- 
siderable amount of public works 
merely for the sake of employ- 
ment relief. It does, however, 
appear perfectly feasible to delay 
some building projects until a 
period of unemployment occurs 
and to push forward certain 
other building projects which, 
under the usual routine of events, 
would not be undertaken until the 
period of depression was past. Such a 
building program could under- 
taken without calling into the con- 
struction field large numbers of 
laborers wholly unskilled in this line. 

There also seems to be no good reason 
for confining governmental measures 
for the relief of unemployment to con- 
struction work. It is possible that 
government authorities, by taking fore- 


- thought, might arrange to concentrate 


considerable volumes of orders for 
supplies of all sorts, in depression 
periods, thus stimulating the activity 
of persons engaged in the production 
of these supplies. 

Since the object of governmental 
intervention would be to relieve the 
emergency, care should be taken to 
arrange matters in such a manner as to 
make the release of surplus workers 
automatic as soon as private industry 
needed their services. The best way 
of accomplishing this end would be to 
pay, in every case, wages materially 
lower than those which had prevailed 

(Continued on page 36) | 
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Photo of the Shaw- 
Walker “Unit Plant” 
bank bookkeeper’s desk 
set up with posting 
machine and new device. 


Other Shaw-Walker 
Bank Equipment: 
Savings Ledger Desks, 
Filing Cabinets, Teller’s © 
ing Racks, Posting Trays, 
Forms for all records. 
Also everything for all 
other bank system 
operations. 
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Special Bank Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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New Machine for Banks 


With the new Shaw-Walker com- 
bined bank check file and statement 
posting device, your bookkeepers 
can file the current checks charged 
to your Customers’ accounts at the 
same time the statement sheets are 
re-filed after the posting operation. 


These are among the many other ad- 
vantages offered by this new device: 


1. It saves time now devoted to filing 
checks as extra operations. 


2. Saves purchase of check-filing cabinets 
and space they occupy. 


3. Reduces time required to answer 
customers’ inquiries about paid checks. 


4. Prevents statement sheets and checks 
of closed accounts from accumulating. 


5. Helps detect forgeries; the signatures 
of accounts are always available for 
comparison. 


6. Speeds up posting because each 
account has a visible name guide. 


7. Vital information about handling the 
account can be written on the name 


guide. 


8. Compels cancellation of checks prior 
to statement posting. 


This device has been tested out ina 
number of banks during the last three 
years and has given complete satis- 
faction in every instance. The double 
tray unit houses the current monthly 
checks and statement sheets pertain- 
ing to from 800 to 1000 accounts. 
Write today for bulletin describing 
fully this outstanding development 
in bank bookkeeping equipment. 


Lower tray swings easily to position of | 
tray when its accounts have been posted. 


or address: Shaw-Walker, Bank Department, Muskegon, Mich. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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After the Merger 


The Readjustment and 
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FIRST NATIONAL FIFTH | B 
STATE COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Then, Usually, Advan- 


tages and an Enlarged 
Opportunity for All 


By James H. Collins 


AST year was a great year for 
mergers. Factories, stores, utility 
companies and other concerns 

were being combined by two and threes 
and half dozens. 

And likewise banks. 

The theory of the merger is beautiful 
in its simplicity. 

You have A concern and B concern, 
each with its president, board of 
directors, sales department, buildings 
and so on. 

You merge, and one board, one sales 
department, and one president do all 
the work. The superfluous president 
generally stays on as chairman of the 
board, but where Tom was a salesman 
with A concern, and Jim sold for B 
concern, one or the other is dropped, 
and so on down the line to the janitor. 

In the case of banks, which had rival 
branches on opposite corners, in the 
choice locations formerly selected for 
saloons, there is a “‘telescoping”’ opera- 
tion. Presently you pass that corner, 
and only one branch remains, to glare 
the depositor out of countenance, while 
across the street an empty building 
displays a sign, ““For Rent, Long Lease, 
Will Alter to Suit Tenant, Apply to 
Consolidated Trust & Savings Bank.” 

As I say, that is the theory, and 1928 
was a great year for preparing the 
greased planks down which either Tom 
or Jim, and the unnecessary clerks, 
branch managers and janitors, were to 
perform the slide for life. 

And this year, the Higher Ups of 
merged institutions are all absorbed in 
a jig-saw puzzle. At least, among the 
merged banks of Los Angeles, where I 
have investigated what happens after- 
wards. 

Tom hasn’t been shot down the 
greased plank. Jim is still on the job. 
Every two or three weeks you observe 
that rival branches have been tele- 


The vice-presi- 
dents of the First 
National Fifth 
StateCommercial 
Savings Bank and 
Trust Company 
report for duty 


scoped, and yet if you are a depositor 
of either branch, the old familiar faces 
smile at you through the tellers’ 
windows. 

The theory is that the personnel can 
be reduced, for greater efficiency and 
profit. But the fact is that hardly 
anybody gets fired! 

How do they do it? 

I will endeavor to explain, so that 
you will not only lose all fear of a 
merger in the bank you work for, but 
will know how to merge with pleasur- 
able anticipation, because there may 
be opportunity in the operation. 

Well, right at the start, the vast 
economies expected of mergers are 
subject to a liberal discount —because 
many of them are promoters’ promises. 
The prime motive in mergers, nine 
times out of ten, is to create new 
securities for sale to the investing 
public, at a profit to the promoter. So 
the economies are carefully enumer- 
ated, and given to the newspapers in 
interviews, and they form part of the 
prospectus sent to the investor when 
the new issue is offered, and the 
financial writers editorialize solemnly 
about the world-wide centripetal eco- 
nomic forces that are bringing about 
this bigger business era, and so on. 

When Tom and Jim find themselves 
working for the same bank, however, 
things are entirely different. The 
principal change is that where Tom 
handled new accounts for A, and Jim 
hustled new business for B, they are 
both on the payroll of the A-B Bank, 
and just as busy as ever. 

The belief that either can do the 
work of both is a fallacy. They were 
both extremely busy before. The mere 
fact that the new account activities of 
two large institutions are combined, 
doesn’t lighten the work at all. 

In fact, it immediately increases the 
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work, so that it is often 
necessary to assign Bill 
to help them. 

I have in mind one 
Los Angeles merger where the two 
consolidated institutions were quite 
different in character, A being strong 
in commercial business and B in sav- 
ings, although B had large commercial 
deposits, and A was alse an important 
savings bank before the merger. 

There was just as much new business 
to hustle for the day after the consoli- 
dation. Tom had his way of going 
after it, and Jim had his way, and when 
the two institutions were combined, 
their facilities provided a range of 
service that made it possible to solicit 
new accounts along lines that were 
broader than before. 

Here is where Bill came in, and that 
was only one of the tasks assigned him. 


‘THE new account department of each 

bank had its separate records, its 
forms, its routine. These had to be 
merged, the records unified, all the 
forms changed, and the routine har- 
monized. 

Duplicate that situation for prac- 
tically every department in a bank, and 
the result is that right after the 
merger, every man and woman is 
needed and new people may be hired. 
So Bill comes into the picture either by 
being assigned from some part of the 
organization, or by being brought in 
off the street. 

There are few casualties, and those 
would have happened anyway. 

About two years ago, in a Los 
Angeles bank consolidation with a 
combined personnel of 2,300 employees 
before the merger, the reduction of 
staff was 350 persons. But it took 


three months to effect this reduction, 
and during that time, had the two 
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institutions remained separate, they 
would have had about the same num- 
ber of hirings, to replace those drop- 
ping out through normal discharge, 
resignation and death. When the con- 
solidation took place, the employment 
departments simply stopped hiring for 
a few months, that was all. 


"THE organization is reduced, not by 

letting employees go, but by living 
off its accumulated fat, figuratively 
speaking. 

Now, I am prepared to have this 
statement challenged, and hotly, too, 
because it won’t look right to many a 
fellow who has been through a merger, 
and lost his job, or seen others lose 
theirs. 

Employees begin getting ready for 
the worst as soon as a consolidation is 
announced, or even in the wind. 

“It has already begun to affect us,” 
said a teller at my own branch bank. 
“Spiffins up there in front was let out 
the other day. We don’t know how 
many more of us will be dropped, be- 


cause the real consoli- 
dation hasn’t started 
vet.” 
I took pains to in- 
quire about the case ' 
of Spiffins, and found 
that he was due to go 
anyway. Merger or §) 
no merger, he was on 
his way out of that 
bank. A splendid 
fellow, I dare say, and 
probably he will get 
into the flying game, and turn 
up as the plutocratic owner 
of an airport chain, five years 
hence. 
I hope he does, and comes 
back to ask that bank if it re- 
members a young fellow named 
Spiffins, who was let out by a 
merger. The bank will wel- 
come him, because by then 
he'll have some very desir- 
able commercial business. 
I should not be surprised if 
Spiffins challenges me when I 
say that mergers let out few bank men, 
because he lost his job, didn’t he? 


However, he was not the type, as 
they say in the movies. 

The merger really gave him a fine 
reason for being dropped. It tones up 
his record, and helps his future career. 

In normal times there are always the 
Spiffinses, on their way out. They 
quit, or are “‘separated,”’ and nobody 
thinks anything of it. 

But just announce a merger! 

“He was doing fine, one of the best 
men they had,” people say of Spiffins, 
**but a big merger wrecked his career.” 

The merger is always blamed! 

On the morning of a large merger in 
Los Angeles, everybody reported at the 
usual place, with instructions to carry 
on his or her usual work, although the 
consolidation had been announced 
nearly a month ahead, and that was 
the day upon which the dovetailing of 
the two organizations began. 

Previously, the officers and directors 
of the two banks had met, authorized 
the merger, under sanction of the 
stockholders, and started things by re- 
electing themselves. Each officer was 
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re-elected to a similar position on the 
new institution, and all the members of 
both boards were re-elected to a new 
board, double size. The only change 
was in the two presidents, one being 
elected chairman of the board. 

The Pacific Coast has had consider- 
able experience of mergers the past few 
years, especially of banks with large 
branch systems. This experience has 
created precedents and methods. Good 


practices originating in other cities 
have been adopted, and the Coast has 
been cordial about explaining its own 
methods. 

So, if banks are merged in your town, 
you will probably find the operation 
being carried out on a_ standard 
schedule. 

Next came the consolidation of de- 
partments, one by one—a_ process 
extending over several weeks, during 
which each employee continued doing 
his or her usual work, and in the same 
place. 

The first two departments to be 
merged, in this instance, were those 
handling advertising, publicity, public 
relations and business extension. There 
were two complete departments, in 
two separate buildings, with ten to 
fifteen people in each, and one or two 
vice-presidents in charge of advertising 
and similar activities. 

As the first step, the 
complete advertising de- 
partment of one bank 
moved into the quarters 
of the other bank’s ad- 
vertising staff —the offices 
happened to be roomy. 

Then a_ consolidation 
committee was made up 


) of the officers of each de- 


partment, and this com- 
mittee discussed functions 
and positions. Who should 
handle the advertising, 
who the publicity, who 
should see solicitors, who 
look after printing? Of 
the two advertising managers, which 
should retain the authority and the 
title? 

These questions were discussed from 
the standpoint of the best interests of 
the bank, and the positions were de- 
cided upon ability and seniority. It 
happened that one bank had been 
much more active in advertising than 
the other, so the position of advertising 
manager went to this man. Observe 


(Continued on page 34) 
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has become invaluable, releasin 
and effort wasted the 


Topp CuHEck Sicnrrs have been put into service 
everywhere in the modern business world to relieve 
executives forever of the tedious, time-wasting 
duty of signing checks by hand. Herbert H. White, 
Treasurer of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, says of the Todd Check 
Signer that his company has installed: 

“After nine months’ experience with the Todd 
Check Signer, you will be pleased to know that it 
has measured up to all of your claims as well as 
our expectations of it. 


TODD SYSTEM 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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“The Todd Check Signer has become invalual!: 


releasing several officers from much time and effol} U1 
in the work of signing the checks issued by thi A_ 
Company. We have had no occasion to questiiif Th 
for one moment the security of our drafts with thf mo 
signature as affixed by your machine. | 

“Its ease of operation, time-saving featurg est 


security and all-around mechanical per- 
formance should recommend it to all whose 
business demands the issue of a large num- 
ber of checks.” 
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Above: The Todd Check Signer that serves The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


The model illustrated is the Single Voucher 


Unit, signing and stacking 1200 checks an hour. 
A larger model signs 7500 to 9000 checks an hour! 
The signature produced by both machines is the 
most nearly non-counterfeitable known! 


Your own executives will be more than inter- 


ested in having complete information on this re- 


markable machine. The Todd Office in your 
city will put a representative at your service 
to demonstrate the Check Signer—or re- 
turn the coupon directly to us. The Todd 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac 
Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 9-29 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about the Todd Check 
Signer. 


Name 


Address 


Business 


ECK PROTECTIO 
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that the decision was reached by the 
men themselves —it did not come from 
“higher up.” 

That left a superfluous advertising 
manager, but the merger brought a new 
problem of overlapping expenditures 
for memberships in clubs, duplicate 
purchases of advertising supplies, and 
the like. The other advertising man 
went to work on a research and or- 
ganizing job of immediate necessity, 
and a new job of considerable interest. 

Each advertising department, had, 
separately, attended to pub- 
licity and business extension. 

The magnitude of these tasks 
in the consolidated organization 
was such that three different 
departments were set up by the 
consolidation committee. Ad- 
vertising deals with everything 
pertaining to media and pub- 
licity, prepares all news state- 
ments, and the employee 
journal, while business exten- 
sion seeks new channels for de- 
veloping accounts and services, 
supplies “leads” to departments 
and branches, and when neces- 
sary makes personal calls on 
prospective patrons. 

Thus, where there were two 
departments, and a_ merger 
might be expected to reduce 
them to one, the final result 
was three, better set up and 
specialized. There were no 
superfluous employees. 

And so it went with all other 
departments, as well as branches. 
The new set-up, in each in- 
stance, was planned by men 
most familiar with the work. 
Then plans were submitted to 
the president and cashier, the 
latter highly important in co- 
ordinating the organization as 
a whole. Finally, the plan was 
scrutinized by the board of 
directors, and approved, some- 
times with changes. 

One grand benefit the pro- 
moter always promises in selling a 
‘merger —that of research. 

“Put these concerns together,” he 
says, “‘and they will have operations 
large enough, and money enough, to 
study their problems scientifically, and 
get the facts, and know what they are 
doing.” 


T is true in banking mergers, because 

immediately after the consolida- 

tion, people are put at work on studies 
of many sorts. 

Those different advertising depart- 
ments, for example—it was found 
advisable to expand some of their 
activities, while duplicate expenditures 
in other directions made economies 
possible. Where to expand? Where 
to cut?) That is one of the first things 
that must be found out for every 


department, and public relations as 
well as internal routine. 

Here are two branches, on opposite 
corners of Buenos Noches Boulevard 
and 897th street. Which shall be kept? 

Those branches in themselves repre- 
sent a long course of experiment by the 
two banks, which perhaps started a 
half dozen small branches in the 
neighborhood, and later combined 
them where the people came in largest 
numbers. All sorts of questions enter 


in. Is it a savings or commercial de- 


posit neighborhood? What chances for 
trust, escrow, loan, mortgage business? 
One corner has higher rental value for 
a drug store, because it is on the side 
where street cars stop. What is that 
corner going to look like in five years? 
One of the institutions has just finished 
a fine building twelve blocks down the 
street —shall both branches on that 
corner be telescoped into a third? 

Momentous questions! 

But so far as personnel is concerned. 
the two staffs at the two branches are 
told to report at a definite place on a 
certain Monday morning. They begin 
getting acquainted with each other. 
The work begins to blend. There are 
a few transfers, perhaps by request, and 
as like as not to new branches —for the 
institution doesn’t stop growing. 

Things go on so much as usual, for 
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everybody except those getting the 
facts and making the decisions, that 
the chief complaint usually comes from 
depositors —they protest at frequent 
changes in the name of their bank, as 
it merges and re-merges. 

However, the depositor is really glad 
the bank changes its name, because 
that gives him something to say! 
Otherwise, there is no change for him, 
unless it be in better service through 
the merging of institutions each strong 
in different ways, when he gets more 
service. 

Changes in titles of officers 
and executives cause more 
flurry. 

What difference do you see 
between one vice-president and 
another? What odds does it 
make whether a fellow is assis- 
tant vice-president in charge 
of this or of that? 


OU see no difference, nor do 

I —unless it happens to be our 
title, representing all the ad- 
vances and “face” we have made 
during our climb upward. Then 
we are at least anxious about 
what may happen. 

Do titles enjoy more respect 
in banking than in other lines of 
business? Sometimes it seems so. 

“Whenever I find it advis- 
able to bring in a good executive 
from the outside,” a bank 
president said to me the other 
day, “I have to re-arrange care- 
fully the titles and decorations 
for all the fellows whose heads 
he is to pass over. Some are 
pacified with a title, and others 
get private offices and ste- 
nographers.”’ 

Well, well! This is one of the 
things that may give you con- 
cern if you are merged, and it 
brings up the biggest personal 
question of mergers —the spirit 
with which you go into them. 
If you worry about what you 
may lose in_ achievements, 
you may miss the adventure of mak- 
ing a new place on a bigger team to 
play a more interesting game. 

In one Los Angeles merger of two 
large banking organizations, there was 
a strong feeling of rivalry because the 
banks had been active competitors. 
When the merger announcement was 
made, questions began to fly: Which is 
biggest, what will the new name be, 
who will be president, which depart- 
ment head will become subordinate to 
what other? 

One of the institutions was just a 
little more cocky than the other. 

And the very first move was sending 
a crack department of this cocky bank 
over to the other bank, to report for 
duty. 

On the Saturday before the Monday, 
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‘CHEVROLET, 


the road 


Only eight months have elapsed since the 
outstanding Chevrolet of Chevrolet history 
was presented to the public—and already 
there are more than a million new Chevro- 
let Sixes on the road! 


Not only does this constitute one of the 
greatest production achievements in the 
history of the automotive industry, but it has 
brought to Chevrolet dealers a volume of 
business that places them in the very fore- 
front of the world’s great 

merchandising organizations. | 


—in the price range and with the economy 
of a four-cylinder automobile. 


Naturally, buyers everywhere are quick 
to appreciate the opportunity to secure a 
fine six-cylinder automobile at a price 
they can easily afford. And their enthu- 
siasm is unlimited when they learn, 
by actual experience at the wheel, 
how delightful it is to drive a smooth 
six-cylinder car! 


With a million enthusiastic 
owners praising their new 


The reason for this unprece- 
dented success is obvious— 
once you consider the facts. 
For the new Chevrolet is the 
only car in the world that 
offers all the advantages of 
fine six-cylinder performance 


Chevrolets to friends and 
neighbors, the market for 
Chevrolet Sixes is naturally 
growing larger day by day. 
A ride in this sensational 
new Chevrolet is a delightful 
revelation to anyone. 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sport Coupe, 
$645; The Sedan, $675; The Imperial Sedan, $695. All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Thirty-five 


Six Cylinder Chevrolets 


IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 


| Ser Economical Transportation 
less than eight months, over 


Thirty-six 


ould 
your 
business 


use 
extra month 
year 


Make Ediphones available to 
your office force and you will be 
amazed to see the staggering 
total of wasted minutes con- 
verted into hours of productive 
effort. Every average dictator 
gains a month a year. Secretaries 
also enjoy this time-gain because 
they no longer are obliged to 
write every letter twice (once 
in shorthand and once on the 
typewriter). 


Let us prove this to you at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” your City. 
and ask for the book, “An Easy Way to 
Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


Radio Program Monday Evenings 


one of the officers called the chesty boys 
together and said: 

“When you show up there, not a 
word about past things! Keep your 
mouths shut, wear a smile, do what you 
are told to do, work with anybody you 
are assigned to.” 

It was the voice of Authority, and 
it spoke, unmistakably, the right word. 
And because it spoke, everything went 
off smoothly in the consolidation of 
those two institutions. 

*“My Dad is bigger than your Dad!” 

“Aw, my Dad kin lick your Dad 
with one hand!” 

“Huh! My Dad kin lick two men 
like your Dad—ten men, fifty men, 
a hundred million men grea 

*“My Dad kin lick every man in the 
world!” 

That is the feeling between two 
strong organizations, and the problem 
of officers is to hitch this strength into 
a team and drive it toward results, and 
the only personal problem is to see how 
much you can pull wherever you are 
hitched. 

True strength is carried modestly, 
true ability is kindly. 

That is about the only personal 
problem in merging. 

So, our inventory shows that no 
capable officer or employee becomes 
superfluous in a merger of banks. 
Instead of being less work, there is 
more. The consolidation needs all the 
ability available, and does not want 
to lose any people —if they have ability, 
they may go to competitive organiza- 
tions. The volume of business in- 
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creases, the departments become larger 
and more specialized, there are even 
more titles to bestow, because new 
work, in research and _ expansion, 
creates new functions, for which per- 
fectly gorgeous new titles can be 
coined, if needed. 

For a few months, there are not so 
many new people hired, that is all— 
and eventually even that turns into a 
demand for more new people, as the 
new institution finds itself. 

Well, then —where do the promised 
economies come in? 

They do not begin to show up for at 
least a year after the consolidation. 

Personnel must be hitched into a new 
team, volume increased by going after 
more business, working capacity per 
employee enlarged by more efficient 
methods, and fact-finding must go 
with it all. 

In about a year, the advantages of 
mass production become tangible, and 
they are attained in banking exactly 
as in motor cars. 

To make motor cars cheaper, the 
manufacturer does not cut his number 
of employees, and make fewer —he sells 
more so that more workmen can be 
hired, to make more cars, and make 
them cheaper —or hires more workmen 
to make more cars so that he can sell 
more at lower prices. 

The manufacture of banking service 
is conducted on the same principle, 
and when understood, and viewed from 
the standpoint of what it will do for 
the individual in a year, need cause you 
no anxiety over your personal fortunes. 


The Panaceas for Unemployment 


(Continued from page 27) 


in the period of prosperity just pre- 
ceding. It is true that there might be 
some difficulty in eliciting the support 
of organized labor for measures which 
would involve a sharp wage cut, but, 
after all, the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor are reasonable 
men, and there is every reason to 
believe that, if the matter were properly 
presented to them, they might agree to 
a lowering of wage rates on govern- 
mental relief work during the con- 
tinuance of the emergency. 

To sum up, then, the idea of using 
governmental demand for labor in 
order to relieve cyclical unemployment, 
must be thought of not as a panacea 
but as a measure which promises to be 
very helpful. The indications are that 
the laissez faire ideas concerning em- 
ployment which have heretofore pre- 
vailed, are destined gradually to dis- 
appear. No matter how much some 
may decry paternalism, the tendency 
is for government to do more and more 
to safeguard the common welfare. 

The day is probably coming when it 
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will be considered a duty of organized 
society to see that every citizen desir- 
ing to work is enabled to obtain 
employment at a reasonable wage, and 
while it is probably true that the very 
unfortunate experiences of England 
and other European countries with 
unemployment insurance, will tend to 
delay the coming of any sane measures 
for relieving the distress arising from 
lack of work at customary wage levels, 
the chances still are that progress in the 
direction of eliminating this serious evil 
will continue. One of the early steps 
in this progressive movement is likely 
to be the use of public works and public 
purchase as a means of stabilizing the 
demand for labor. 


Quite Superfluous! 


FXTRACT from a letter received 
recently by a Saskatchewan branch. 
“Would you please ball up my pass 
book and return by first mail’ — Royal 
Bank Magazine. 
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Art Metal 


Complete Banking 


First National Bank 
of Idaho chose Art Metal to 


completely equip its beau- 
tiful new home 


RONZE cages, wickets, fittings 
B ... Steel counters, desks, files... 
tables, trays, wastebaskets . . . all 
equipment in the great First Na- 
tional Bank of Idaho is Art Metal. 

This banking equipment is spe- 
cially designed for its many jobs. . . 
for comfort, speed and efficiency. 
That’s why so many leading banks 
all over the world are coming to 
Art Metal for equipment. From 


massive bronze doors to sturdy steel 


THESE CHECK DESKS show how beautifully 
Art Metal interprets the architects’ designs. 


INTERIOR OF TELLERS’ CAGE shows effi- 

cient convenience of Art Metal Counter Equip- 

ment... simple dignity of bronze grilles and 
screen. Tourtellotte and Hummel, architects. 


Supplies 


Thirty-seven 


For this Great New Idaho Bank 


shows compact arrangement, beauty, 
efficiency and comfort of Art Metal 
Equipment in the First National 


THIS VIEW of main banking room E 
Bank of Idaho, Boise, Idaho. | 


wastebaskets, Art Metal can meet 
all banking needs. 

For forty-one years Art Metal has 
been producing bronze and steel 
equipment for banks, libraries, 

offices and public buildings. This 

long experience can be of very 
valuable assistance to you in the 
planning and equipping of a small 


office or a new banking home. A 
letter will bring a representative, 
well qualified to consult with you 
on any problems that may arise. 
This service entails no obligations 
and can easily prove very helpful. 
Write today. Address your request 
to the Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York. 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


Bronze and Steel Interior Equipment for Banks, Libraries 
and Public Buildings . . . Hollow Metal Doors and Trim 
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Why Not Try Them 
at OUR Expense? 


ye have many papers and 
records to file and store. 
You have constantly to make 
reference tothem. Loss must be 
guarded against. You would 
like to solve the dust problem. 
Why not do all these things in 
the way that thousands of other 
banks are doing it—use 
LIBERTY Collapsible Storage 
Files? It costs you nothing to 
get a free sample file and full 
information. Then you can 
judge for yourself. 


Over 30,000 Users 


Leading and progressive banks and 
business firms all over the country are 
using these files. Many have written 
us saying that they have never found 
so simple and satisfactory a solution 
of the storage filing problem. Many 
of these banks and firms have used 
LIBERTY Files for more than eight 
years. Their satisfaction is your 
guarantee. Write for a free sample 


today. 
20 Standard Sizes 


Deposit slips........No. 
Drafts, checks, etc.. No. 
Small deposit slips... No. 
Pass books (2 rows). . No. 
Old statements, etc. No. 


x 54x24 
5—104%x 44x24 


Telegram copies..... No. 6— 84x 5%4x24 
Vouchers, etc........No. 7—9 x 44x24 
Deposit slips, etc... ..No. 8 x4 x15 
Drafts, checks, etc...No. 9—9% x4 
Small deposit slips...No. 10— 6 x 44x15 
‘ap (legal w)....No. 12— x% 
...-No. 13-10 x 8 x24 
Ledger sheets....... No. 14—12 x12%x12 
Documents.......... o. 15— 4%x10 x24 


No. 
Large deposit slips... No. 
3x5" cards or slips...No. 17— 54x 34x24 
Vouchers, etc........No. 18— 7 x24 
Savings checks, etc..No. 19— 7%x 34x18 
Savings ledger cards. No. 20— 5%x 84x24 
Special Sizes made in lots 
of 100 or more 


8x4x15, for 
Deposit Slips 
Clip this coupon and mail it 
to us today 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. INC. 


RAND M‘INALLY BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me a FREE sample LIBERTY 
Storage File and full information. 


Attention of. 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


ERE is an idea we will present 
H to the new business department. 

It concerns a young couple, 
believers in the “trial marriage ’’idea, 
who are making regular deposits in a 
savings account to defray the cost of a 
divorce if and when such should be- 
come desirable. Nor do they make 
any particular secret about it, accord- 
ing to my informant, who is a bank 
officer by no means given to exaggera- 
tion. He says that before 
this couple got married, 
they agreed to start the 
account for this purpose and 
to get the knot untied at 
any time they might mutu- 
ally agree on the desirability 
of so doing. Just imagine 
the advertising appeal that 
lies before banks. We may 
see direct-by-mail literature 
being sent to newlyweds: 
“Deposit $1 a week and at 
the end of three years you 
can win your freedom. If 
you deposit $2 a week, the 
divorce is yours in less than 
two years. Compound interest will 
help to reduce the duration of your 
wedded bliss to a reasonable time.” 

* * * 


Banks are seldom effective adver- 
tisers, partly because banking service 
is such an intangible thing to dramatize 
into a selling appeal, and partly be- 
cause very few bank executives possess 
the type of mind that makes a success- 
ful advertiser. Most of them have 
risen to their positions by being success- 
ful as loaning or credit officers, and the 
cautious, analytical, introspective 
qualities are thereby developed at the 
expense of the visionary, imaginative, 
bold ones of the advertising type. By 
the very nature of his position the 
loaning officer must deliberately develop 
“sales resistance,” must withdraw 
himself from the currents of public 
opinion sufficiently to be able to get a 
clearer perspective of the long-time 
trends and tendencies of the businesses 
to which he is extending credit. Hence 
much bank advertising is written in a 
style and phraseology that do not win 
attention from the public. 


* * * 


In many banks the advertising 
account is packed with all sorts of items 
that are not really advertising at all. 
Donations and charitable contribu- 
tions, the entertainment of “pros- 
pects” or influential friends, and 
memberships in local business or civic 
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organizations are the most obvious mis- 
placements of this character. There 
are others less obvious, such as the 
printing of statement-of-condition 
folders, insertion of statement figures 
in the newspapers as a matter of record, 
advertisements in publications or pro- 
grams placed there to oblige some 
interested friend or director, and the 
printing of purposeless “‘literature,” 
much of which never gets distributed 
at all. It is surprising how 
difficult it is to realize that 
advertising appropriations 
and expenditures consist of 
real money. Men who would 
be most careful in all other 
ways to see that real value 
accrues to the bank for 
every dollar of expense, 
sometimes spend or recom- 
mend advertising expendi- 
tures without any real 
thought of their dollar-and- 
cents value. 


Peter Pencecounter, the 
teller, says that the other day a check 
was presented by a stout German lady 
who was named in the check as Mary 
H. Schultz. She endorsed to “Mary 
Schultz” and Peter asked her to endorse 
it again saying, that she had omitted 
the H. She brought it back a few 
moments later with this on the back: 
*“Mary Schultz, age 36.” 


* * * 


In the many economic analyses of 
the prosperity of this country, we do 
not find any reference to the “internal 
free trade” enforced by the Constitu- 
tion. No state can levy duties 
against the products of any other state, 
and the result has been that over this 
continent, business has been able 
to grow without any artificial barriers 
such as those erected on international 
boundaries almost everywhere in the 
world. The result has been mass 
production and sales, admittedly one 
of the most important factors in high 
living standards. If tariff barriers could 
be torn down throughout the world, 
amazing progress would result. 

* * 


One of the problems of large branch 
banking organizations is that of in- 
structions to branches. The desir- 
ability of uniformity of operation and 
of basing it on the proper legal and 
banking principles, is obvious. Hence 


bulletins go out constantly drawing the 
attention of the manager to this or that 
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Nor, 


TOLEDO 


Thirty-nine 


REASONS WHY 
BIG BUSINESS 
BUYS THIS SCALE! 


OW do you feel about paying charges on 

letters sent you under-stamped? Doesn’t 

it seem unfair — especially so, since the 
government increased the penalty on short-paid 
mail? 


Yet last year 88,000,000 letters were marked 
‘postage due””—every single one a reason why big 
firms everywhere buy Toledo Scales. Modern busi- 
ness can’t take chances. Thus companies like 
Metropolitan Life, National City Bank, National 
Bellas Hess and scores of others use Toledo Scales. 


Toledo Postage-Computing Scales remove all 
danger of offending customers. For Toledos (no 
springs) are traditionally accurate. The #729 illus- 
trated computes domestic postage on Ist and 2nd 
class mail, air mail and parcel post matter. And 
always the computation is absolutely accurate. 
Thus you prevent postage waste as well as danger 
of lost good will. 


The chart has a tinted section for parcel post, 
and alternating black blocks to mark the units of 
1st class and air mail postage. Another chart can 
be furnished which gives domestic and fereign 
rates without parcel post. It computes postage 
on domestic first and second class mail up to three 
pounds; on 3rd class mail up to eight ounces, and 
6n letters, printed matter and commercial papers 
for foreign delivery up to three pounds, 

Send for the Toledo folder, “For the Busy Modern 
City.” It shows a number of efficient, modern, 
money-saving models. Write today. 


Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. Canadian Toledo 
Scale Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. Sales and Ser- 
vice Headquarters in 181 citiesin the United States and 
Canada, and in more than 50 foreign countries. 


BCH-9 
TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the folder, “‘For the Busy 
Modern City.’’ 
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Would you 
want him to 
shoot in your 


crowded lobby? 


: ERY few of the means of protection 
at present in use by banks really 
protect as they are intended. Many 

antique methods of protection, if used, 
incur tremendous liability risks. Why not 
investigate the most modern, the most 
scientific means of both protection and 
offensive combat against bandits? 


Federal Gas can be used with absolute 
safety and effectiveness no matter how 
many people may be in your lobby. It 
frustrates and captures the bandit, prevents 
him from using his gun, yet offers only a 
temporary discomfort to others who may 
be present during a raid. The small dis- 
comfort they might experience is nothing 
compared to their safety from the bandits’ 
bullets, or even from stray shots of the guns 
of those endeavoring to stop the hold-up. 


Fill out the coupon attached. 
Asking for information on this 
most scientific protection will 
not obligate you in any way. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc. ™ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send us complete information 
about Federal Gas Bink Protection with- 
out obligation to us. 


Name... 
Bank... 


-------- 


matter, or definitely instructing him to 
follow some definite rule. The per- 
sonnel at branches changes from time 
to time, and so situations arise where 
bulletins that cover certain matters, 
cannot be found. Of course the 
obvious remedy is to establish a code- 
book, loose-leaf style, where all bul- 
letins and instructions are placed and 
from time to time codified into a set of 
rules. The tendency now seems to 
make this too voluminous, for ob- 
viously it is impossible to cover every 
contingency in such a system, and if 
the book gets too cumbersome, it loses 
its value for reference purposes. There 
is a real problem in deciding what 
subjects to cover and then making the 
information and instructions clear and 
easily available. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore told another 
story at the expense of the installment 
buyers: It seems that a lady made the 
last payment on a baby carriage, and 
the clerk tactlessly inquired how the 
baby was getting along. ‘“‘Very well, 
thank you,” she said. ““He got married 
yesterday.” 


* * * 


Much fuss on the Pacific Coast over 
being a ‘‘Native Son,” meaning born 
in California. A speaker says that it is 
something for which no credit should 
be claimed since the native sons had 
no choice in the matter. On the other 
hand, some of us who had the choice 
of where we should live, and came here 
of our own free will and accord, might 
take some credit for having done so. 


* * * 


During a visit to some country cor- 
respondent banks, the thought came 
that the typical old-style country bank 
is passed and that it belonged back in 
the old-style Main Street with its 
hitching posts and mud. Today the 
country bank is mostly to be found in 
a nice, well-lighted, well-furnished, 
modern building located on a paved 
street in a progressive community. 
The bank immortalized by “David 
Harum” has passed into history and 
tradition. 


* * * 


A banker who operates an excep- 
tionally well-audited bank complains 
that he has to pay just as much for 
fidelity insurance as a bank where the 
audit systems are defective and the 
chances of claims under the policy 
much greater. He says that fire in- 
surance premiums are graded according 
to the risk—and why not fidelity 
insurance? 


* * * 


The same man comments on the 
tremendous benefits that American 
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business has derived from the income 
tax —simply because it has been com- 
pelled to keep proper records and study 
accounting, thereby finding out many 
things about costs of operation, turn- 
over rates on merchandise, ratios of 
receivables and so forth. Banks, he 
says, have vastly improved their 
systems in recent years. A few years 
ago a bank auditor often was only an 
adjuster of differences, promoted from 
the ranks, and really unskilled in ac- 
counting. Today the necessities of the 
case have brought about a much higher 
professional level. 


* * * 


A recent writer points out a revolu- 
tionary change that most of us had not 
noticed —the shift from country loans 
to city loans as the desirable security. 
Not so many years ago the farmer was 
the best credit risk. He was the real 
producer and the best pay. Tem- 
porarily, a crop failure or other mis- 
fortune might delay settlements but in 
the end he always ‘‘came through.” 
The town or city loan on the other hand 
was less desirable and was to be watched 
much more carefully. Today this 
position is reversed in many districts. 
Frozen agricultural credits are still far 
too common, while the very best credit 
risks seem to be sound and well- 
managed business corporations. Times 
change. 


* * 


Peggy Nuthouse, who keeps the 
books, says she likes the new pass 
books. She says they are of a neutral 
shade with beige lettering on a cut-in 
panel, and an envelope of ecru cut 
rather full but fitting snugly along the 
sides. The flesh tints probably never 
will be popular. 


* * * 


A banker says that the Federal 
Reserve is less valuable to his bank 
than it was ten years ago because he 
has much less eligible paper for redis- 
count. He says that the strong corpo- 
rations that used to borrow seasonably 
from his bank, are now in the open 
market raising additional capital 
through stock sales, and instead of 
coming for loans, they themselves have 
surplus funds that they are placing in 
the call money market. The net result 
is that the bank makes many loans to 
the public on the security of these 
stocks, and so indirectly finances the 
corporation, but cannot of course use 
such notes for rediscounting. 


* * * 


Little Johnny was asked how much 
his father would pay if he owed one 
store $50, another $30 and another $20. 
He replied “If my dad owed that much, 
he wouldn’t pay anything. We should 
move.” 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 


Al MAIL and air passenger ser- 

vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
population here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western States—- 
all these have made Southern Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the United 
States. 


ECURITY - 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF Los ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the south- 
ern part of California, with a branch 
system in principal cities from Fresno 
and San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE with 
speeded-up communications over the 
Bank’s system. 


The Logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 


SEcuRITY-FirSsT NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


«An Investment Company, identical in 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Company 
reaches the investing public, give it 
extraordinary facilities for the sale of 
high-class investment securities. 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 
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Financial Advice—in Tabloid 


By 


ROBABLY no institution comes 

into more intimate contact with the 
personal financial problems of its cus- 
tomers and the public than a mutual 
savings bank in a large city. There is 
none that touches a greater variety of 
human relations. 

What are some of the helpful ideas 
that have been worked out by such 
institutions as a result of their long and 
broad experience in dealing with the 
problems of ambitious men and women? 

Convinced that answers to that 
question would contain suggestions of 
general interest to bankers, I have col- 
lected the information and present it 
herewith in the form of a summary, 
which might be called a ‘Success 
Chart.” It contains the crystallized 
wisdom of many banks and years of 
experience in financial matters. 

Inquiries at the personal service de- 
partment of large savings banks are 
about equally divided among these 
four subjects: Budgeting, home- 
ownership, investments and life insur- 
ance. Consequently, I take these four 
topics as the major divisions for de- 
tailed consideration. 


Budgeting 


No two families with the same in- 
come have the same requirements or 
objects, so that average budgets are 
only a guide. Each family must set 
its own standard and work out its 
own budget. 

A simple plan is to eslimate your 
income for a year in advance, and then 
set down the six general headings: 
Food, Shelter, Clothes, Operating, Ad- 
vancement and Savings. A _ typical 
family of four with an income of $250 
monthly made this distribution under 
those headings: Food, 23 per cent; 
shelter, 26 per cent; clothes, 17 per 
cent; operating, 10 per cent; advance- 
ment, 9 per cent; savings, 15 per cent. 

Experience has proved that 10 per 
cent should be the minimum margin of 
safety for savings as a reserve for 
emergencies and the future. 


MacGregor 


Operating expenses include: fuel, 
water, laundry, service, light, telephone 
and household equipment. Advance- 
ment includes recreation, entertain- 
ment, books, music, education, auto- 
mobile —social life, church, charity 
and clubs. The items for food and 
clothing are flexible. The item for 
advancement is more so. 

Estimate your monthly expenses. 
At the end of the month, add each 
column and compare this total with 
the estimates and where they are ex- 
ceeded, try to reduce your expenses 
under those headings during the fol- 
lowing month. 

By faithfully following a budget, the 
family can enjoy the present without 
fear of the future and make progress 
year by year. Keeping accounts goes 
hand-in-hand with the budget. Saving 
inevitably follows correct spending. 

A simple record of expenditures is 
sufficient, no elaborate bookkeeping 
being necessary. The chief end of a 
budget is not a record of expenditures, 
for a budget isn’t a problem in higher 
mathematics. It is a plan of life. 

The two chief purposes of a family 
budget are: 1. To represent the com- 
bined judgment of the family as to the 
best apportionment of income; 2. To 
provide at the proper time for large 
expected expenditures, such as for 
taxes, insurance premiums, mortgage 
payments, etc. 

A budget works both ways, showing 
you how much you may spend, as well 
as how much you should not spend, 
and it is a means of seeing whether 
your performance tallies with your 
promise. 

If funds are continually borrowed 
from one classification to be spent 
under another, the budget loses its 
value. 

The secret of success with a budget 
is to pay yourself first. That is, put at 
least 10 per cent of your income into 
your savings account before paying 
other obligations. 

Pay all bills by check and thus 


ACCUMULATION _ LIVING EXPENSES — WELFARE 
Income Insurance Food Shelter Clothes % 
$1,500 ) $ 50 $ 25 90 $520 $420 $200 $210 5 $75 
1,800 6 75 25 87 50 480 275 275 7 120 
2,000 7% ~~ 100 50 85 600 480 320 300 7% 150 
2,500 10 150 100 78 650 540 400 360 12 300 
3,000 15 225 225 71 700 600 425 400 14 425 
3,500 15 250 275 71 750 650 525 550 «14 500 
4,000 15 275 325 70 850 720 600 650 15 580 
5,000 20 450 550 65 875 840 675 860 15 750 


A budget plan for wise use of moderate income 
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Before You Decide Which Vault Door To Buy 


ASK THESE 


16-Inch National Vault Door of River Forest State Bank, 
River Forest, Il. 


Only National Bank Vault Doors 
Give You All These Advantages 


OU can be sure of satisfaction with 

National Bank Vault Doors and National 
Bank Vault Equipment, because both are 
the ultimate in protection, attractiveness, 
and prestige. Make the test for yourself. 
Compare National Bank Vault Doors with 
any other make or type you choose. Set 
off point against point, materials, con- 
struction, weight, beauty and the like. We 
are confident you, too, as so many other 


bankers are doing, will decide in favor of 
the National Door. 


Established 1883—45 years ago 


U. S. A. 


FREE 


If youare planning 
to buy a new vault 
door or vault equip- 
ment, this book 


|| of experience are 
ly your service. Address 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


New York Office Chieago Office 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 388 Broadway 
Works— East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


, This Book $ The National Safe and Lock Co. 
‘| 2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- 
mation on the subjects I have checked below. 


ODaylight Robbery 


Grille Partitions 
contains facts of O\Safe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers [Chests OVault Lockers 
vitalimportance to 
you. Our 44 years Bank 


1. Will the door give absolute protection against oxy- 
acetylene attacks, drill or explosive hazards? 

2. Is the door covered by a five-year replacement guar- 
antee? 

3. 

4 


Will the design and appearance of the door win 
customers’ approval? 

Is it equipped with Yale & Towne combination and 
timelocks, guaranteed and serviced by the largest lock 
organization in the world. 

Is ease of operation of boltwork and compressor 
system assured by use of 14 steel and bronze bevel, 
worm and spur gears, lubricated by 12 easily access- 
ible oil tubes? 

Are the bolts solid, oversize and with ornamented tips? 
7. Is the crane hinge polished steel? 

Are there finish plates in vestibule, or merely painted? 
Are compressor blocks and housings heavy castings, or 
pressed sheet iron? 

How does the weight compare with other doors? 
11. Does declared weight reflect the door built up toa stand- 
ard or down to a price through reduction in weight? 
12. Will manufacturer guarantee declared weight by in- 
corporating in contract an allowance per pound for 
underweight? 
Will it allow the maintenance of banking room and 
vault floor levels without the extra cost of lowering 
platform, as possible with National Plug type doors? 
14. Is it standard with compressor lock to prevent locking 
employees in vault in case of holdup? 
15. Will terms of contract demand advances before door 


is delivered, or National policy of after installation 
and acceptance? 


13. 


RIvER Forest STATE BANK 


River 


March 29% 1929. 


safe & Lock Com! 
cleverand, 


att: Mr- De De Robertecn. Vice Pre 


Dear Mr- Robertson?” 
alanc' ve are door 
due 
winced 
shing are, 
tinued success, 
wi you 


truly, 
Yours yours? STATE 


Los Angeles Office 
Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St 


OVault Linings 


Lig, 
/ 
Sa 
i 
| 
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| 
} 
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| 
Guarantee | 
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| 
(__ Clip and Mail This Coupen Now $ Attention of .... 
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SOUTHWESTERN BELL BUILDING, 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


One of several Bell Buildings equipped with 


Victoria Venetian Blinds. 


Hoit, Price & 
Barnes, Architects; I. R. 


Timlin, associate 


Best Buildings 
Everywhere Use 


Victoria Venetian | 
| 
Blinds | 
and thereby eliminate the cost of | 
buying shades or awnings and 
eliminate all expense of taking 


down, putting up, storing, repair-_ 
ing, replacing, ete. | 


Besides this, Victoria 
Blinds are more beautiful, more | 


Venetian | 


convenient and are definite aids in | 
renting space. 


A large number of banks, office | 
buildings, libraries, hotels, apart- | 
ments and every type of building | 
use Victoria Venetian Blinds. Write | 
for literature illustrating and de- 
scribing these highly practical and | 
beautiful blinds. 
| 
| 


THE 


BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


| others. 


automatically receive, in the canceled 
checks returned to you by the bank, a 


- receipt for all payments made. 


It is desirable to have a savings ac- 


_ count and separate checking accounts 


for husband and wife. 
The use of a family budget helps the 


_ householder to make money go further. 


A budget is the rudder of the domestic 
financial ship. 

Spend and save by a plan. You are 
limited by your income but not by a 
plan for spending that income. A 
budget is not only for present expense, 
but for future needs as well. It frees 
you from limitations because it means 
sensible control of your expenditures. 

Living intelligently within the in- 


—that is budgeting. Check up 


periodically through the year to see 
how well you are keeping within your 
budget. Every week check on your 
expenditure for food. 


Home Ownership 


Only 10 per cent of homes are bought 
for cash. 

Home buying makes savers, and as 
a rule, savings devoted to paying for a 
home would not have been made had 
the family continued to rent and not 
entered into an obligation to save for 
a home. In the case of well chosen 
property, the appreciation in the value 
of land usually will offset the deprecia- 
tion in value of the building. 

If lots are offered a depositor and he 
seeks advice, the bank considers 
whether the lots have some value for 
development or whether they are a 
pure speculation. The standing of the 
company making the offer is investi- 
gated and possible future developments 
are considered. In the case of a house, 
questions to be answered are whether 
the applicant can afford the payments 
required and whether the price is right. 
A check-up is made on restrictions on 
the property in the neighborhood. Is 
it a safe neighborhood for children? 

Learn all about the locality before 


| you buy, and profit by the mistakes of 


The general type of people in 


| the neighborhood should be considered, 
_ especially if there are children in the 


family, as they have the right to be 
brought up in the right kind of sur- 
roundings. 

There should be a restriction in the 
deed which will run with the land. 

If a certain family pays a sixth of 
its income for rent, it may be able to 
devote one-fourth or more to buying 
and maintaining a house, for the 
amount thus used may include both 
rent and savings. 

A building and loan association may 
be able to loan as much as 80 per cent 
of the real value of the property on 
easy terms, payments extending over 
eleven years or more. 

Besides interest and principal pay- 
ments, allowance must be made for 
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renewals and repairs, taxes, assess- 
ments, insurance, water tax, etc. 

A straight mortgage is harder to pay 
off than a building and loan association 
loan even if it runs for several years. 

Usually, you can get better terms on 
a house already built. Often you can 
get a bargain when the owner is forced 
to sell. 

It is all right to leave something on 
mortgage, as that makes it easier to 
sell again. 

The holder of a second mortgage runs 
more risk, so rates of interest are usually 
higher for a second mortgage. 

You can afford to build or buy a 
home costing about twice your annual 
income. Don’t discount -the future. 
But what you can afford now. 

A well-designed house, pleasing to 
the eye is more readily salable. 

Select your contractor carefully. 

Make sure that all bills for labor and 
material are paid for by the contractor, 
to avoid liens against your property. 

Use stock sizes of doors, moldings, 
fittings and sashes. 

Plaster oft covers a multitude of 
building sins. Long cracks with wide 
openings are danger signals. Over 
doors and windows, they indicate that 
the supports are not strong enough. 

Inspect the plumbing connections. 
See that the water pipes are protected 
from freezing. Be sure that the title 
is clear. A policy of title insurance is 
the best protection. 

Fire insurance should be adequate 
and in good companies. 

Ready-made plans may be obtained. 
They are the work of specialists and 
cost less than specially planned houses. 
Don’t make the house bigger than you 
need. Space costs money. The archi- 
tect’s fee is well earned; expert advice 
is valuable. 

Cheap construction is expensive in 
the end. A thorough inspection by a 
builder will pay for itself. All agree- 
ments should be plainly made in 
writing. Pay all bills by check. 

Carry enough life insurance at least 
to clear off the debt on the home in 
case of death. 


Investment 


The reliability of the house with 
which he is dealing is the investor’s 
greatest safeguard. 

The three fundamental principles of 
safe investment are: 

1 —Security of principal. 

2—Certainty of interest-return. 

3 — Availability of funds in case of an 
emergency. 

Diversify your investments. 
put all your eggs in one basket. 

An unusually high interest return for 
a short time will not compensate you 
for the loss of your principal. 

Think of money in terms of what it 
will earn rather than what it will buy. 
When you spend money, you lose its 


Don’t 
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CLEARING HoOuSE 


There iF A 
Copy For You 


Bankers, business men, manufac- 
turers, —all who are interested in 
our growing foreign trade—are con- 
cerned with the facts regarding the 
various methods of financing foreign 


and domestic business. 


Practical Use of Acceptance Fi- 
nancing 1s the title of an attractive 
booklet written by Basil Hwosch- 
insky, Assistant Vice-President in 
the F oreign Department of Central 
Hanover. It is a brief, comprehen- 
sive and non-technical guide as to 
when and how both domestic and 
foreign shipments may be financed 


by means of the dollar acceptance. 


A new and revised. edition has re- 


cently been prepared. 


If you would be interested in 
financing by acceptances, you are 


invited to write for a complimentary 


copy. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


14 Offices In 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin, 


Buenos Aires and Sydney 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, 


70 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen 


Kindly send me a copy of your booklet, 
“Practical Use of Acceptance Financing.” 


(Name) (Title) 


(Bank) 


(Address ) 
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NE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


tm UNION TRUSTa 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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earning power forever. Is the ex- 
penditure worth that sacrifice? 

A safe rule—ask your banker what 
he would lend upon a proposed invest- 
ment as collateral. 

The certainty of a moderate but sure 
income is better than the possibility 
of greater returns with the probability 
of the loss of your entire principal. 


Life Insurance 


Life insurance is one of the best 
forms of compulsory thrift. The 
regular annual premium, which must 
be paid promptly to keep the insurance 
in force, is the thing that forces a man 
to save. 

Depositing regularly in a savings 
account is the best way to provide the 
money for life insurance premiums 
when due. 

Life insurance creates an estate at 
once, so that carrying it is an invest- 
ment as well as a protection. 

A straight life policy is the cheapest 
permanent form and it has liberal loan 
values. The loan privilege of a life 
insurance policy is a valuable one but 
should be exercised with care. When 
you borrow on your life insurance, you 
jeopardize your dependents’ future 
safety and welfare. 

A young married man had about 
$750 in his savings account, but carried 
only $1,000 of life insurance. The 
banker advised him to increase it to 
$5,000. “I can’t pay the premiums,” 
said the young man. “Yes, you can,” 
said the banker. “‘Withdraw some of 
your savings for that purpose and con- 
tinue to save all you can.” He did it 
and now does better work in his job 
because his mind is at ease about the 
safety of his family. 

By a payment of less than $40 a year 
a parent can pay for an endowment 
policy, which, beginning when his child 
is six months old, will be worth $3,400 
when the child reaches the age of 
twenty-one. In the meantime an 
object lesson in thrift is constantly 
before the eyes of the youth as he grows. 

Since the wife relies on an income, 
should not the widow likewise receive 
an income? An annuity policy or a 
life insurance trust is the best way to 
make this certain. 

A man of forty who can afford to pay 
about $500 a year for insurance might 
well divide it up like this: 


Amount Cost 
A straight life policy....$ 5000 $117.50 
A 20-payment policy.... 5000 155.15 
A 20-year endowment 
A 5-year-term policy.... 5000 53.00 
$20000 $538.55 


How much life insurance should a 
man carry? It is rarely possible to 
replace the income of the assured fully. 
A good rule for the average man is to 
capitalize his earning power at 5 per 
cent. That is if you are earning $5,000 
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a year, your earning capacity is worth 
$100,000. Insure yourself for one- 
fourth of that —$25,000. The income 
from that sum would at least keep the 
wolf from the door and give your 
family a chance to re-organize itself on 
a new basis if that should ever be 
necessary. 


For a Merry Christmas— 
Club 


(Continued from page 11) 


A co-operative series consisting of one 
full page of 170 inches, followed up with 
four additional insertions of 60 inches 
each, would make a total of 410 inches. 
At $2 per inch, this expense would 
amount to $820, or less than the amount 
estimated for the four banks adver- 
tising separately. 

The result would be that with ade- 
quate space and suitable text, the 
Christmas Club idea would be pre- 
sented to the entire community in a 
manner that would both increase its 
popularity and multiply returns. The 
size of the space alone would have the 
right psychological effect of impressing 
the importance of the plan on the 
public. 

The right kind of text in the adver- 
tisement would educate those un- 
familiar with the club—with its pur- 
pose, working and advantages. The 
right copy would build up an enthus- 
iasm for participation in the joys and 
benefits that only a Christmas Club 
account can bring. 

Here we have a wonderfully helpful 
service in which a limited number of 
people participate —only those who are 
farsighted enough to investigate it for 
themselves and learn of its desira- 
bility. Why not take this unusually 
attractive item of our stock-in-trade 
and cash in on its ability to bring us 
new customers in a quantity we cannot 
hope to approach by featuring any 
other service? 

As Christmas Club advertising is 
done today —as a selling effort —it is 
extraordinarily restricted. Large, im- 
pressive space with live, compelling 
copy, would create interest and spread 
desire so that the true and tremen- 
dously large field for this type of 
account would be uncovered. With a 
comprehensive and adequate adver- 
tising effort back of it, the Christmas 
Club will at once automatically begin 
to function at somewhere near its 
real capacity as a business builder for 
banks. 

If your bank has a club, why 
continue to allow it to be “‘bought?” 
[f you believe in it sufficiently to offer 
it at all to your public, why not make 
an effort to “‘sell’’ it and give it a 
chance to get out of “low” gear and 
into “high?” 


Sound—because the A. D. T. Phonet- 
alarm immediately detects any hammer- 
ing, drilling, burning or other disturbances 
on the surface of or within the vault. 


There is no chance of burglarizing an 
A. D. T.-protected vault. The sensi- 
tive sound defectors on the ceiling of the 
vault are actuated immediately causing 


Above, view shows how sensitive 
sound detectors are installed on ceil- 
ing of vault. At right, view shows 
A. D. T.. Vault larm Housing, 
attractively d ned to harmonize 
with the architectural scheme. 
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A. D. T. PHONETALARM 


“Sound” Protection for Your Vault 


the A. D. T. Vault Alarm to operate. 


A. D. T. Phonetalarm is an Underwriters’ 
Approved Grade “A” System. Available 
for local operation or for operation 
through A. D. T. Central Stations, 
located throughout the country. 


Write for complete information. 


Controlled Companies of 
American District Telegraph Co., 183 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


THRIFT SERVICE COMPANY, 
2128 Richland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: We are considering the purchase of 
savings banks. Send us a sample of your 
bank, with price on 


Within 30 days we agree to return or 
pay $1.00 for each sample requested. 


POCKET DIME 
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LET MODERNIZE 


RECORDS 


) V JHY have the expense and inconvenience of keeping 


= 


each individual register record in a separate, bulky 
bound book? The McBee Combined Register plan enables 
you to maintain several register records in one book in 
loose-leaf form, with individual registers designated by 
index tabs. The McBee method will bring to your register 
records maximum economy and efficiency. 


COMBINED REGISTER PLAN 


— 


CASHIERS CHECKS | 

DRAFTS 
CHECKS CERTIFIED| 
— LOAN « DISCOUNT] 
CERTIFICATE®DEPOSIT| 


COLLECTIONS 


—S GENERAL JOURNAL| 


Att register records are carried by McBee as stock forms, 
permitting you to order them in small quantities as needed 
and still have the advantage in price of large-scale production. 
McBee Combined Register Plan saves space in the cage and vault, 
saves time in handling and permits expansion, substitution, 
transfer, or discontinuance of records, as desired, simply by 
adding, removing or changing index tabs. Write for the 
complete story. 


McBee Combined Register Plan 


Product of THE McBEE BINDER CO., 
ATHENS, OHIO 


M a Tue McBee Binper Co., ATHENS, Ox10 
accounting records 
equipment for banks, 
including ledger trays, 
current and transfer 


Please send me further information on 
© McBee Combined Register Plan 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

0 McBee 

(Specify other McBee products 

indexes and special ruled ; 

and printed forms Use Name : 

the coupon. 

Firm ’ 

' 

State 
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Leadership in Rural 
Arkansas 


(Continued from page 19) 


the Benton County line, signs have 
been erected to tell the traveling 
public that the county is free from 
bovine tuberculosis and that no 
cattle can be brought in without being 
tested. 

The unusually fine work done by 
Mr. Wasson brought him an offer 
from the MelIlroy Bank and Trust 
Company at Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
He accepted the position of vice- 
president and cashier; but is still presi- 
dent of the bank at Gentry. 

In closing this story of the splendid 
growth of a strictly rural bank through 
its service to the community in which 
it functions, it might be well to quote 


_what a close friend had to say of Mr. 


Wasson’s policy. Here it is: 
“His banking policy is one of con- 
servatism. In the inflation period 


during and after the war, this con- 
servative policy allowed the bank to 


| go through the deflation which fol- 
‘lowed with practically no loss. He 
| maintains a very strong secondary 


reserve which puts him in a position 
to pay depositors at any time. He 
does not run the bank in a way which 
will make a lot of money, but operates 
a safe and sound institution.” 


A Texas Promise 


TEXAS bank was pressing a 

delinquent customer for payment, 
and finally obtained from him a con- 
veyance of several thousand head of 
cattle on the customer’s range but the 
same cattle were encumbered by other 
debts. 

“Go out and take charge of the 
cattle, on our behalf,” the bank told 
its attorney. The attorney rode out 
to the range, and ordered the cowboys 
to round up the cattle, just as the 
local usurer rode up. 

“T have a lien on those cattle for 
$10,000, and it was recorded ahead of 
the bank’s lien,” the usurer said —and 
produced the proper papers to back 
up his assertion. 

“Your lien is binding, and the bank 
will pay it,” the attorney agreed, and 
took charge of the cattle involved — 
but the bank refused to pay the prior 
lien. 

“But you’re bound by the promise 
of your own attorney employed by 
you,” the usurer maintained. 

“His instructions were to round up 
and collect the cattle, not to bind the 
bank by making promises. What he 
did was outside the scope of his 
authority, and is not binding on 
us,”” the bank retorted, and the Texas 
courts so ruled in a case reported in 
15S. W. 23.-—M. L. H. 
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In Europe’s Financial News 
By Frank Plachy, Jr. 


HE changes that are taking place 

in England concerning its currency 
and bank notes, and the obvious fact 
that all classes now prefer paper 
currency rather than gold, has stimu- 
lated public interest in the history of 
paper currency. It is pretty well 
authenticated that the invention of 
paper money came from China and 
that the Emperor Hsien Tsung, who 
ruled from 806 to 820 A. D., put the 
first paper notes into circulation. 

The next heard of paper currency in 
Chinese history is in the year 1000 
A. D., when sixteen merchants in 
Szechwan became insolvent and there- 
upon repudiated their obligation to 
redeem a great sum in bank notes 
which they had put into circulation 
and which had been accepted by the 
trading public on the strength of the 
merchants’ reputation. This appears 
to have been the first occasion when 
repudiation, which later became so 
familiar a phenomenon both in China 
and in countries far removed from the 
Celestial kingdom, was perpetrated. 

When the Tartars conquered China 
and began to rule it in 1115 A. D., they 
again placed large issues of paper 
money in circulation. These issues had 
stormy careers, and nine years later 
merchants agreed not to accept them, 
but to demand copper and silver money. 
Within a few years from that date 
silver became the standard of Chinese 
currency and has remained so ever 
since. China’s tempestuous history 
for the following 800 years thus became 
intricately intertwined with silver, as 
the ups and downs in the value of that 
metal testify. 


An Amazing French Decision 


It is generally known that the use of 
bank checks is very much more re- 
stricted in France than it is in the 
United States and the other English- 
speaking countries. Innate conserva- 
tism, a radically different way of 
doing business, and various other 
causes have been given as the reason. 
Anyhow, the fact remains that the use 
of checks is as yet very restricted in 
France and they are viewed with con- 
siderable suspicion by the average 
small business concern. 

This situation will not be rendered 
any less difficult by a remarkable de- 
cision which has been handed down by 
one of the French Appeai Courts. It 
concerned a check issued when there 
were not sufficient funds in the bank to 
meet it. A former army officer, now 
engaged in business in Paris, was 
brought into one of the criminal 
courts charged with having given a 


check for 23,000 francs when he had 
not sufficient funds in the bank to 
meet it. There is a new French law 


which was intended to make this a | 


criminal offense. 

The drawer was convicted in the 
lower court and fined 200 francs. He 
immediately appealed. At the appeal 
hearing his lawyer pleaded that as he 
undoubtedly had an account at the 
bank on which he drew the check, it 
was no part of his business to ascertain 
whether he had sufficient funds to meet 
it or not. On the other hand, said this 
modern Blackstone, it was the duty of 
the bank, after receiving the check, to 
notify its depositor of the situation 
before damaging his credit by return- 
ing the check, and to give him time to 
deposit sufficient funds to meet it. The 
court agreed with this amazing argu- 
ment, reversed the decision of the 
lower court, and acquitted the accused. 

What will now happen it is too early 
tosay. It seems certain, however, that 
if this strange piece of legal reasoning 
is allowed to stand, the bankers of 
France will have to take measures to 
protect themselves against such a 
singular state of affairs. 

The decision affects the branches of 
the numerous American and British 
banks located in Paris and elsewhere in 
France, as well as the French banks, 
and is a thoroughly unfortunate devia- 
tion from the trend of the best modern 
litigation and precedent. 


The New Irish Coinage 


Praise is heard on all sides for the 
design of the new Irish coins, which are 
issued in the same denominations’ of 
the present English coins which they 
will replace. They are undoubtedly 
beautiful, and, being the work of one 
designer, have a continuity and sim- 
plicity of design that is probably 
comparable in no other country. Many 
artists competed for the honor of de- 
signing the new coinage, but the 
unanimous decision of the judges 
favored the work of Mr. Percy Met- 
calfe, of Leeds, England. The coins 
are being made in the Royal and 
Birmingham mints. 

All the coins have the Irish harp on 
the reverse side, while the agricultural, 
rural and pastoral wealth of Ireland is 
represented on the obverse. The half- 
crown has the Irish hunting horse, the 
florin a salmon, the shilling a bull, the 
sixpence an Irish wolfhound, the three- 
penny-bit a hare, the penny a hen and 
chickens, the half-penny a pig, and 
the farthing a woodcock. 

Proof that the Irish are a practical 
people, and that honoring the pig only 


WATER 


to and from the 


Annual 


CONVENTION 


San Francisco 


3,000 miles across the conti- 
nent by rail! 5,000 miles 
home by Panama Pacific 
steamer over the famous 
Recreation Route! We 
leave New York on Sept. 23, 
by special train, stopping at 
Chicago, Colorado Springs, 
Santa Fe, Grand Canyon, 
Pasadena, Del Monte and 
SAN FRANCISCO—for 
the A. B. A. Convention. 


Home by 


S. S. California 


Leaving San Francisco on Oct. 4, we 


visit Yosemite Valley, Riverside, 
San Diego, Agua Calienta, Mexico; 
and Los Angeles (3 days). Here we 
board the luxurious Panama Pacific 
liner, CALIFORNIA, for the trip home 
by water. Down the coast we sail, 
stopping at Balboa and Panama 
City, and passing through the Panama 
Canal by daylight. Across the blue 
Caribbean to Havana—then up the 
Atlantic to New York, arriving 
there Oct. 28. 


A wonderful 35-day vacation tour—and 
$650 (up) covers all expenses. Send 


for special booklet describing the 
Panama Pacific Bankers’ Tour in detail. \IMW/ 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


-| No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 No Michigan 


Ave., Cuicaco; 460 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO; our 
offices elsewhere, or authorized S.S or R. R. agents 
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Selection of Steelcrete Vaults for many Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and Branches has guided 
hundreds of commercial institutions—both 
large and small—to this new proved 3 Point 


Protection 


Bankers and their architects have found that 
here—for the first time—is reasonably priced 
a against drill, explosives and cutting 

ame. The results of their investigations, and 
their Certified Endorsements are contained in 
an interesting brochure, yours for the asking. 
A present reading of it will be of real value to 
you when you are considering vault construc- 
tion. And if you are considerin 
in the near future, you are invited to call upon 
the services of our Engineering Department. 
Their study of your requirements will bring 
about a most economical installation. Write 
us today for the facts. 


PROOF AG 


NA 


RILL 


AINST 


Point 
Protection 


. . Following most exhaus- 

tive tests at Sandy Hook, 

Consulting Architects for the 

Federal Reserve Board chose 

this modern Bank vault con- 

struction as the best protection 
per dollar invested. 


such a step 


IMPENETRABLE 


thousands of interlock- 
ing steel strands, con- 
crete is thoroughly 
embedded—and form- 
ing a self-contained 
unit of great structural 
strength. When_plan- 
ning, you are invited to 


Engineering Dept. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 


Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago New York Buffalo 


Around a skeleton of 


use the facilities of our 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . 
Guards and Partitions . . . 


Metal Lath... 


. Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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gave honor where honor is due, is shown 
by a rather amusing story. After Mr. 
Metcalfe’s designs had been accepted 
by the Senate Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its farming 
experts were asked for their opinion. 
They approved all but the pig, and had 
many hard words to say about the 
porker as the artist had drawn him. 
When asked for more specific criticism, 
they said: “This pig has too much 
jowl and the back is too small.’” Much 
argument then ensued between the 
artistic experts and the pig experts, but 
it was ended when the farmers said, 
“Jowl fetches only 3d. a pound and 
back is 8d.” 
The design was changed at once. 


Curiosities of Bank of England Note 
Circulation 


It is generally known that until 
recent months, the Bank of England 
did not issue notes of less than £5 
denomination and that all notes, when 
returned to the bank, were kept and 
not reissued. This has accounted for 
the short time during which they are 
in circulation, the average life of all 
notes being sixty-three days, while in 
the case of £500 notes, the average 
period of circulation is only eleven days. 

Notes which are paid in are held by 
the bank for five years and then 
destroyed. The daily accumulation of 
notes averages twenty pounds in 
weight. Very careful account is kept 
of each note, which will not, of course, 
be possible in the case of the new £1 
and 10 shilling notes—and those that 
remain in circulation for long periods 
are carefully recorded. For instance, on 
January 27, 1845, was presented for 
payment a £50 note that had been 
issued on January 20, 1743, while a 
£10 note dated November 19, 1762, did 
not come back until April 20, 1843. 

A dramatic situation has _ been 
created in London as a result of the 
manner in which all banks make a 
record of the numbers of Bank of 
England notes before passing them in 
for credit or out to customers. A 
police official has been on trial charged 
with having accepted bribes from pro- 
prietors of unsavory resorts in London’s 
theater district, in return for which he 
allowed them to violate the laws re- 
lating to the sale of liquor. These 
proprietors handed him Bank of Eng- 
land notes, which he foolishly put in a 
safe deposit box. 

When his conduct was investigated 
by his superior officers, the safe deposit 
box was opened and about £12,000 in 
Bank of England notes was found. 
Through the co-operation of the banks, 
the prosecuting officials for the Crown 
have been able to trace hundreds of 
these individual notes and to show in 
court that they were paid out to the 
persons who are alleged to have paid 
the bribes. Apparently, neither the 
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police official nor the resort keepers 
understood the respect and care with 
which notes of £5 and upward are 
regarded in England. 

With all its care, the Bank of 
England once had a most unhappy 
experience with one of its notes. In 
1740 one of the Bank’s directors 
wished to put through a large real 
estate transaction and obtained a note 
for £30,000 from the bank. He left 
it on the mantle over the fireplace in 
his library, and, when he went to look 
for it, found that it had disappeared. 
There was no question of the director’s 
integrity, so the other directors agreed 
to issue him another note on his giving 
his word that if the original note turned 
up, it would be handed in for destruc- 
tion, or that he would himself pay the 
money if it was handed in by a stranger. 

The note was payable to bearer, and 
thirty years after the director’s death 
it was presented for payment and had 
to be paid. The bank tried to get their 
late director’s heirs to reimburse it, 
but they refused. The note was found 
when a new and lucky owner of the 
house decided to put in a new fireplace 
and ripped out the boards behind 
which it had fallen. 


“Synthetic Gold” 


A French chemist, after twenty 
years of research and hard work, has 
discovered that he lives in an exceed- 
ingly skeptical age. He says he has 
discovered a synthetic process for the 
manufacture of gold, but his invitation 
to the scientific institutions of France 
to test his formula has been ignored. 
Being a philanthropist at heart, and 
wishing as he says to give civilization 
an invention which “will place our 
world on another plane,” he has pub- 
lished his experiments and formula in a 
little book called ‘La Fabrication 
Chimique de |’Or’” (19 Rue Saint-Jean 
Douai, France). The book is pub- 
lished in French, English, German, and 
Spanish. 

Monsieur Jollivet Castelot, the Douai 

chemist, states that he began his re- 
searches in 1908. He knew that gold 
is found in nature associated with 
antimony and arsenic sulphides, and 
with tellurium as well, which scientists 
regard as the mineralizer of gold. He 
believed that he could precipitate gold 
by introducing tellurium into an 
artificial combination of silver and 
arsenic mixed with antimony sulphides. 
This was partly successful, he says, but 
later he added tin and found that the 
yield of gold was considerably in- 
creased. 
_ No claim is made that the process 
is patented and any one who wishes to 
try the formula is encouraged by M. 
Castelot to do so. It is his belief that 
the process he has worked out is com- 
mercially profitable, with gold at its 
present value. 
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Skyscrapers and Modern Bank 


Vaults in Texas 


HE story of progress in the Lone Star State is being written 
in a language of steel and concrete across the Texas skyline— 
industrial, commercial, and financial expansion expressed in 
the mode of the century. 
The National Bank of Commerce in Houston, Texas is one of 
the great financial institutions whose new skyscraper homes 
will represent the most modern ideas both in building con- 
struction and in bank and vault equipment. 

The safe deposit vault entrance is 20’’ in net solid thickness, 


/, Over 3,000 new boxes in the 
/|) safe deposit vault offer a range 
|) Of sizes to meet the needs 


and the same is true of the 
entrance to the security vault. 
Incorporated in each is a 
substantial thickness of Infusite, 
the York torch-resisting metal. 


of a widely diversified clientele. 
Each box is equipped with the 
York Combination Changeable 
Key Lock, the greatest advance- 
ment in lock construction since 
the invention of the combina- 
tion lock. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


York, Pennsylvania 


Alfred C. Finn, Architect, Kenneth 
Franzheim and J. E. Carpenter, Con- 
sulting, Architects, E. F. Abell, Equip- 
ment Engineer. 


Be sure to attend American Bankers 


Association 


Convention 
Francisco—Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. 


San 


FREE 


TO BANKS 


N_ assortment of Amestyle 
A Safety Mailing and Filing 
Envelopes specially designed for 
bank use has m made up. 
It includes the famous Amestyle 
Envelock for bank registered 
mailings, and many other en- 
velopes used every day by lead- 
ing financial institutions. You 
should not fail to see these 
envelopes. The assortment is 
yours for the asking. 


WRITE TODAY. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 


55 SUDBURY ST, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A SELLING Manual 
for Banks 


The first and only book published which tells how te sell 
the services of a bank, trust company and financial institu- 
tion. Gives the why for every move. A complete text- 
book on a very important subject. A book that every bank 
executive, officer and employee should read from cover to 
cover. 


Contains a complete selling plan, a sales manual for em- 
ployees and full instructions for organizing and managing 
the sales department of the bank. 


Four hundred 8% x 11 pages of concise information written 
by one who has proved his data. Large, readable type, 
bound in loose-leaf leatherette cover. The price $15 post- 
paid. Money refunded if your are not satisfied it is worth 
many times the price. 


Business Extension Bureau 
520 Fine Arts Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively certain 
types of investments—either senior obligations such as bonds or 
debentures, or junior securities such as preferred or common stocks. 
Regardless of changing “fashions” in the investment field, however, 
sound principles demand a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of investment securities, we 
can offer to our clients a completely diversified list, including 
Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates and Preferred and 
Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 


NEW SIZE 


XMAS MONEY ENVELOPES 


Many All Banks 
Attractive Will Need 
Designs More This 
for the Year 
New Money Samples and prices 


on request 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY 
312 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Modern Business in 
Evolution 


(Continued from page 9) 


the banker as well as the manufacturer 
and distributor, to keep informed as 
much as possible as to the methods and 
practices whereby the principle of 
research is being supplied to the 
problems of industry and trade, and to 
make active use of research in the 
daily conduct of business. 

The Trend Toward Trade Associa- 
tions: One of the most interesting of 
our modern business trends is the 
tendency toward winning profits by 
co-operation instead of by the old- 
fashioned cutthroat competition. This 
is being brought about largely by trade 
associations. The primary character- 
istics of these organizations are self- 
regulation and co-operation. They 
furnish the majority of current busi- 
ness statistics which are so indispensable 
to the conduct of modern business. 
By pooling information, they substitute 
a knowledge of economic principles 
and procedure for costly guessing and 
misunderstanding. 

Trade associations are going far in 
the direction of bringing about simpli- 
fication and standardization in in- 
dustry. They are also doing much to 
abolish trade abuses and unethical 
practices in general. The spirit of 
co-operation fostered by trade associ- 
ations gives to smaller business enter- 
prises many of the advantages that 
are characteristic of larger organiza- 
tions. In short, trade associations are 
typical of the business spirit of the 
age, and the business that is keeping 
abreast of the times will do well to 
keep in touch with them. 

Keeping Pace With the Public Mind: 


| In connection with this topic I shall 
- once more quote bodily from our news- 
paper advertising: 


“The public is becoming more 


| business-minded. Our newspapers and 
_ our magazines are giving a constantly 


_ greater proportion of their pages to 


business and financial news, indicating 
this growing public interest in business. 
“This trend is also shown unmis- 


_ takably in the marked increase in the 


number of security owners. The total 
number of security holders throughout 
the country is now said to approximate 
fifteen million. The new security 
holders are coming from the ranks of 
employees and customers—all that 
great mass of people who were formerly 
considered the ‘general public,’ as 
distinguished from employers, owners 
of businesses, and professional in- 
vestors. 

“For instance, according to the 
Department of Labor, one million 
wage earners have subscribed to ap- 
proximately one billion dollars’ worth 
of stock in the companies by which 
they are employed. Last year 225 
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electric light and power companies 
reported that 1,400,000 of their 15,- 
500,000 customers were also stock- 
holders. At the present time people 
with incomes of less than $12,500 are 
said to own 50 per cent of the corporate 
stock in the United States. 

“The result has been that differ- 
ences in points of view between em- 
ployer and employee, between the so- 
called capitalist and the wage earner, 
between producer and consumer, are 
being to no small degree eliminated. 
As workers and consumers are them- 
selves becoming security-holders, 
former antagonisms are dissolving into 
unity of interest. Employee-stock- 
holders and consumer-stockholders are 
now as vitally concerned with net 
profits as are executives, professional 
investors, and employers. 


“wT His marks the beginning of a new 
era in business, in which satisfactory 
corporate earnings are the common 
goal of producers and consumers alike. 
‘*“With the general public interested, 
as never before, in net earnings, that 
public is also becoming cognizant of 
business factors and practices to which 
it formerly paid little attention — 
factors and practices upon which net 
earnings depend. The public is a 
keener critic of advertising. It demands 
the elimination of unethical practices. 
It insists upon better service. It is 
more sensitive to good merchandising. 

“And above all, the general public 
is gaining a keener perception of values. 
Day by day the average customer is 
becoming a better buyer. 

“As the public thus becomes more 
business-minded, business must become 
more public-minded. 

“Are you keeping pace with the 
public mind? Old-fashioned practices, 
obsolete methods, will no longer be 
tolerated by a public which is becoming 
every day more interested in, and better 
informed upon, all the various aspects 
of business.” 

I might add, by the way, that the 
last two above paragraphs are particu- 
larly applicable to banking itself. 

The Merger Trend: Research, mass 
production, mass distribution, and 
commensurate financial requirements, 
are accelerating the trend toward 
mergers. 

To illustrate: Six factories are mak- 
ing substantially the same product. 
Competition between them is keen, 
and profit margins comparatively small. 

Then in some research laboratory 
there is invented a new and practically 
automatic process for manufacturing 
this product. This new machinery is 
very expensive to install; but it would 
cut costs materially on large volume 
production. 

Although recognizing its advantages, 
Company A hesitates to make the large 
capital expenditure necessary to install 


THE LIFEBLOOD OF A BANK IS PUBLIC 


Fifty-three 
OPINION 


Modern banks use modern methods to influence public opinion favorably. 


They erect massive buildings — install handsome fixtures —they advertise — 


they cultivate people —they seek new ways of being helpful. 


Checks made on La Monte National Safety Paper are important factors 


in good will building — for two reasons: 


1. They please the depositor. 


2. They reflect the depositor’s—and your own—standing and dignity. 


Thus a withdrawal form becomes a good will builder. 


Send for the free booklet (6-K.) of sample La Monte checks. It shows 


how many other banks are using La Monte National Safety Paper— easily 


identified by its wavy lines—to help gain good will. George La Monte & Son, 


61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE. 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


FoR “CHECKS” 


the new process, and objects to dis- 
carding its present production equip- 
ment, which is itself only some two 
years old. Besides, its present volume 
to business is not large enough to 
operate the new machinery at maxi- 
mum efficiency. Company A, there- 
fore, decides against its installation. 
So, for similar reasons, do Company B 
and Company C. 

But it occurs to Company D that 
whereas it alone might not be justi- 
fied in installing the new process, a 


group of companies, consolidating their - 


production, could utilize it to excellent 
advantage. 


Company D thereupon goes to 
Companies E and F, and the three 
effect a merger. They pool their 
financial resources, their personnel, 
their plants, and their sales outlets, 
consolidate their production, install 
the new equipment, and thereby reduce 
production costs and cut prices to the 
consumer —at the same time increasing 
profits. They, furthermore, put upon 
the market security issues of the con- 
solidated company, thereby strength- 
ening its financial position. 

Now what happens to Companies 
A, B and C? Company A, underbid 


in price, is finally liquidated and goes 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Home Banks, Elgin, Ill. 


PLANNED TO PAY PROFITS: 


ERE is a building planned to assure 

maximum occupancy, to please and 
satisfy tenants and to assure a profitable return 
to the owners. 


The office portion is designed as a central shaft, 
giving every office a desirable outside exposure, 
with ample light and ventilation. This not only 
enhances the architectural effect of the building, 
but also avoids the possibility of being cut off 
by adjacent buildings. The exterior of the build- 
ing is of Indiana limestone over a base of axed 
granite. Fine workmanship and enduring ma- 
terials are a permanent proclamation of the 
moral qualities involved in the great business 
of banking. 


This building was designed, 
built and completely equipped by 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks €Gxclusively 
CHICAGO + S§AINT LOUIS +* MEMPHIS 
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out of business. Company B, realizing 
the inevitable, is taken over by the new 
consolidated company. Company C 
contrives to shift to the manufacture 
of a different product, and so, for the 
time being, survives. 

This is a typical picture of current 
business evolution —an evolution which 
is presenting vital and immediate 
problems both to manufacturers and 
to the banks that are extending those 
manufacturers credit. 

Sweeping Changes in Distribution: 
The amazing development of the 
chain store is the most outstanding 
example of the sweeping changes which 
are occurring in methods of distribu- 
tion. We are all familiar with the 
manner in which chain stores are forg- 
ing rapidly ahead, entering new terri- 
tories, increasing volume of sales, 
offering the public attractive prices, 
yet maintaining excellent profits. 


ig has been natural for many of us to 

assume that the success of the chain 
stores was due to unity of ownership. 
This, however, is by no means the case. 
It is true only insofar as unity of 
ownership has been responsible for the 
adoption of certain standardized 
practices, simplifications, efficiency 
methods, and volume buying. In 
short, it has been the method of opera- 
tion of the chain stores, and not merely 
their unity of ownership, that has 
been responsible for their surprising 
success. 

Today these new methods of opera- 
tion are being picked up by manu- 
facturers, by wholesalers, and .- by 
groups ot independent retailers, and 
used in many cases with success com- 
parable to that of the chain stores. 

Exhaustive studies of new distribu- 
tion methods are being made by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. This department suggests 
that it may be possible to govern 
distribution costs and methods with 
the same degree of accuracy, economy 
and efficiency as now obtain in the 
case of factory production. The 
department feels that there is a tre- 
mendous economic waste in distribu- 
tion, as it has been done until the last 
few years, and that the near future may 
bring about a still greater revolution 
in distribution processes. Certainly 
any firm engaged in the production and 
marketing of any article whatsoever 
should make every effort to keep fully 
informed upon the ways and means 
whereby distribution is being taken 
out of the field of guesswork and into 
the field of scientific procedure. 

The Shifting Trends in Foreign 
Trade: Not so long ago, the manu- 
facturer located in an interior city, 
and relying upon a domestic market, 
did not need to pay close attention to 
trends in foreign trade; but today the 
situation is becoming entirely different. 
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In these days of big volume and narrow- 
ing profit margins, the export trade is 
more than an outlet for surplus goods. 
In many industries it is becoming a 
necessary factor in making profit 
margins at all. In Cleveland, for 
instance, foreign trade now absorbs 
over 10 per cent of the city’s industrial 
production. This is typical of many 
other cities in the country, especially 
cities relying upon the automobile 
business. Any market representing 
10 per cent or more of a city’s distri- 
bution outlets is of importance to 
everybody doing business in that city, 
for profits received through foreign 
trade flow eventually throughout the 
city’s entire business fabric. 

Now the most significant trend in 
foreign trade has to do with the in- 
creasing export importance of finished 
manufactures. While we continue to 
supply the rest of the world with large 
volumes of raw materials and food 
stuffs, the great increases in our foreign 
trade are due to the foreign marketing 
of the products of our factories. 

An analysis of last year’s foreign 
trade totals shows graphically the 
trend of the country away from an 
agricultural surplus and toward an 
industrial surplus. In 1928 our exports 
of crude foodstuffs decreased 30.3 per 
cent from 1927, and our imports of 
crude foodstuffs increased 8.9 per 
cent. The trend in the case of finished 
manufactures, however, the 
reverse. We imported 3.2 per cent 
more finished manufactures in 1928 
than in 1927, but we exported 14 per 
cent more finished manufactures than 
in the year previous. 

Although unmanufactured cotton 
still remained our largest single item 
of export, constituting 18.3 per cent of 
the total, finished manufactures con- 
stituted by far the largest export 
group, making up 44.9 per cent of the 
total exports of the year. Semi-manu- 
factures accounted for 14.3 per cent 
more, the two together making up 59.2 
per cent of the total. Exports of crude 
materials, on the other hand, amounted 
to only 25.7 per cent, manufactured 
foodstuffs 9.3 per cent, and crude 
foodstuffs 5.8 per cent, amounting 
altogether to 40.8 per cent. 

Total domestic exports in 1928 
showed an increase of 5.7 per cent over 
those for 1927—but this was made 
possible only by the large increase in 
exports of finished manufactures, which 
offset the decrease in exports of crude 
foodstuffs. 

Nobody in business can afford to 
ignore the significance of this trend 
—a trend which bids fair to continue 
indefinitely. With European post-war 
recovery, with Canada’s continued 
rapid development, with the awakening 
of the Far East and its adoption of 
certain phases of Western civilization, 
the potential market for American 


Fify-fice 


You Should 
Know About 
This S«G Lock! 


The S&G Secret Key Changing 
Sealed Key Safe Deposit 
Lock is certified on 
by the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Chicago 


The vitals of a bank are its locks. They should be installed only after pains- 
taking comparison. Hundreds of banks, including those listed below, compared 
every available Safe Deposit Lock—and chose S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed 
Key Safe Deposit Locks as standard equipment. 


Equitable Trust Co. New York 
Bowery Savings Bank New York 
Bank of America New York 
Farmers Safe Deposit Co. 

New York 


Union Trust Company Detroit 


Northwestern National Bank 
Chicago 
Exchange Trust Company Boston 
Federal Trust Company 
Newark, N. J. 
Provident Trust Company 
Philadelphia 
Williamsburg Savings Bank 
Brooklyn 
City Safe Deposit Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Rochester Savings Bank 


100% Protection! 


No one man can open the S&G Secret Key Changing 
Sealed Key Safe Deposit Lock. It is court proof 
against suit for real or fancied loss. It eliminates 
upkeep cost. Renter's keys are sealed in a tamper- 
proof, metal-lined container. Key changes, for all 
practical purposes, are unlimited. These are facts! 
Investigate! 


Sargent 


Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER 


NEW YORK 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Buffalo 
Brooklyn 


Marine Trust Company 
Dime Savings Bank 


National Bank of Commerce 


Milwaukee 
National Exchange Bank 
Milwaukee 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF INC., Rochester, N. Y. 
(check square for information desired) 
__] Please send me complete information on the 
S&G Safe Deposit Lock described above. 


[|] Please send me working model of the S&G 
Safe Deposit Lock described above. 


Liberty Title & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia 


City 


Name of Bank 


products appears almost unlimited. 
As the foreign marketing of our indus- 
trial surplus continues to become more 
necessary, a study of foreign trade 
trends, methods and practices will 
become more essential to a constantly 
growing variety of businesses. 

The Mechanization of Our Farms: 
During the current season, sales of 
agricultural implements have shown 
extraordinary increases. These sales 
constitute, however, merely a barome- 
ter of farm buying power and buying 
habits which are going to have a pro- 


found effect upon American industry. | 


Farming in many ways is going 
through much the same cycle that 


industry went through twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. We find among 
the farmers today, group marketing. 
scientific production, market analysis, 
proper accounting, and, above all else, 
the supplanting of hand labor by 
machinery. Of course, this is by no 
means universal, but it is a_ trend. 

As these business principles, which 
have proved themselves so successful 
in industry, are adopted in agriculture, 
we may expect the profits resulting 
therefrom to create a constantly grow- 
ing market for a vast variety of manu- 
factured products that have to do both 
with farm production and with farm 
household comfort—pumps, electric 
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irons, electric refrigerators, automo- 
biles, radios, telephones and the like. 

In short, the distinction between the 
city market and the country market is 
being rapidly eliminated. 

In many businesses this may neces- 
sitate a complete shift in location of 
retail outlets, or methods of retail 
distribution. Certainly a study of 
farm markets and of the changing buy- 
ing habits of the farmers should be 
profitable in many businesses. 

There are a number of other major 
business trends which I might mention, 
but the above are sufficient to illustrate 
the point that I wish to make. They 
are typical of the kind of business facts 
and statistics with which I think every 
banker should endeavor to familiarize 
himself, and of which he should stand 
ready to inform his commercial cus- 
tomers. While he cannot be expected 
to interpret them to a customer in the 
light of that customers’ particular 
business, he can certainly give the 
customer a general idea of these 
various trends, and suggest to the 
customer a “lead” which the latter 
may follow up through more particular 
lines of inquiry and research. 

This may seem to be a very broad 
program for any bank to undertake, 
but I cannot help feeling that any 
commercial bank worthy of the name 
should endeavor to follow it through 
insofar as possible. Certainly we owe 
it both to our banks and to our cus- 
tomers to keep abreast of the pace 
_ which modern business is setting, and 
| this can only be done by. keeping 
_ informed upon, and in touch with, 
current major business trends. 


(Continued from page 24) 


: | with the strongest banks of the world 
alr or perators greatly strengthens the whole financial 
f structure of Austria. Secondly, it is 
much better for one bank to maintain 


Comfortable and durable, this new balances adequate to meet all demands 
Burroughs product promotes efficiency for foreign exchange, both of the 
and reduces fatigue in office work. Its | government and private business, than 


| for a number of banks in a small 


scientific design assures correct posture | country that needs all of its working 
and increased alertness. Because of _ capital to carry numerous smaller 
the lessened physical and mental | deposits with foreign banks. Czecho- 
strain, the operator’s volume of work | Slovakia, a neighboring country, has 
, , _ for similar reasons forbidden its private 
is noticeably greater. Ideal for use | banks to carry deposits in foreign 
with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculat- _ banks. The restriction was removed 
ing, Billing Machines and Typewriters. at the end of last year. Incidentally, 
For more information call the local | too, the management of the Austrian 


| National Bank has learned that carry- 
| ing deposits abroad when interest rates 
_ are high, as they have been in recent 
| 
| 


Burroughs office or write to 


years, is good business. Last year 
| over seven-tenths of the total revenues 

were thus realized on less than half of 
| the total assets of the bank. It is a 
_ splendid thing to be able thus to com- 
| bine high patriotic motives with such 
| satisfactory business returns. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Reducing Purchasing 
Overhead 
By H. W. S. 


A LARGE western bank recently 
made a careful study of its pur- 
chasing and supply department, think- 
ing that the overhead cost of handling 
was altogether too high and might be 
cut down. The bank had a central 
warehouse in which stock was kept 
and delivered to a series of branch 
offices, as well as the departments of 
the main office, once a week. A buyer, 
assistant buyer, stockman and two 
girls in the office comprised the force 
and some 850 items were handled, 
most of which were printed forms. 
The total amount spent was $200,000 
a year. Everything was handled six 
times with a complete set of records 
and perpetual inventory. Requisitions 
went in from departments and offices 
in four copies, one of which was kept 
as a permanent record, one went to the 
stock records, one to the shipping room, 
and one became the invoice of charge. 
The average cost of deliveries was 
about 35 cents. Originally, when 
organizing the department, a_ truck 
was operated at a cost of $175 a 
month, but this had been cut to some 
$40 by the use of an outside merchants’ 
delivery service. 


‘THis was the set-up before the in- 

vestigation. It soon became clear, 
however, that the saving by massed 
buying was altogether lost in retail 
distribution. Out of the $200,000 
merchandise handled, $190,000 was 
for 22 per cent of the total number of 
items. The other $10,000 was for 
78 per cent of the items. Pleaty of lines 
were found in which the total turnover 


Fifty-seven 


Users of Neva-Clog Sta- 
pling Pliers Were Chosen At 
Random And Asked, “What 
Feature Appeals To You 
Most In Your Neva-Clog?” 


“Their General Convenience” 


was the reply of a large number 


Loudest praise; softest spoken. 
What more can anyone say of a 
stapling machine than that it is 
“generally convenient’? But why 
should praise of the Neva-Clog 
Stapling Plier be of such a surpris- 
ingly spontaneous, whole-hearted 
character? 


Frankly, because a Neva-Clog is 
usually bought as, “just another 
stapling machine.” Its purchasers 
are confident that it, too, will soon 
break down. But it doesn’t. It 
withstands every test. It does 
exactly what it was bought to 
do and does it more quickly, 


easily and neatly than was ever 
thought possible. And to addtothe 
user’s delight, when it isn’t in use, 
it can be slipped into a desk drawer 
until needed. Or it can be carried 
to another desk or department 
where there is stapling to be done. 


By all means, take advantage 
of the opportunity to use a Neva- 
Clog for a FREE 15 day trial. Your 
stationer will leave one with you 
or write your name and address 
in the space below and mail to 
Neva-Clog Products, Inc., 
Dept. B-9-29, 636 Water 
Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


d was less than $50 a year. Some 300 of $5 50 
| the items turned over only $18 a year he 
s on an average. STAPLING PLIERS q 
The result was that a system was 
Ss worked out by which all these small 
e items were ordered once a year only, 
n and no central stocks were kept. Each 
II branch and department worked up an 
g estimate of requirements, less stocks 
or on hand. A percentage was added for 
)- contingencies and the entire amount — 
AS bought at one time and supplied to the 
Le departments. The 22 per cent of 
n profitable items are kept in stock and 
dd covered with perpetual inventories as 
y: before. | Without loss of effici- 
As result of this survey, the work | EMBOSSED SEALS 
y- of handling the supplies has been con- __ by transferring present records into Quik-Lok @ in Gold and Colors 
Loks cos leas incerese snd deprece : We make all kinds—for 
staff reduced. ose items on whic -) ton on 2 advertising purposes, address 
ar there is a real saving by reason of ZIRICEQRE iam labels, decorations, etc. Striking, 
es volume are still handled through the pert 
of department, but the multitude of small “REE 
a non-profitable items are placed direct 
m- in the cupboards and on the shelves __ age paid. wisies coder \a St. Louis, Mo. 
ch of the departments and branches using Street 
them. | Lincoln, Neb. 
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Weston’s Machine 
Posting Ledger 


helps maintain 


SPEED 


in machine Bookkeeping 


‘his sturdy paper is built especially for 
mechanical accounting and machine book- 

keeping. It gives complete satisfaction be- 
cause it has a particular finish designed to 

make clear, sharp impressions; because it 
has **backbone’’ which causes each sheet 
to stand upright in tray or binder; because 
it will not **dog-ear’’ or crack under con- 
stant machine usage. This good paper is 
so staunch in body that normal speed of 
machine posting equipment may be con- 
stantly maintained. Less expensive than a 
good grade of card stock ; yet it doesn’t take 
up so much room in the files. 


Send for samples without obligation 


Byron Weston Company 


A family of paper makers for more than 65 years 
MILLS AT DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS,U S.A, 


BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
will carry your advertising 
message into every bank in 
the United States and Canada 
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Why the Chains Act That Way 


(Continued from page 22) 


building their own organization, and 
that is a job in itself. They have 
problems enough of their own —why 
should they throw a rope to some inde- 
pendent merchant whose boat is sink- 
ing? 

They, too, must figure on changes in 
the public’s whims. What is stylish 
and popular today will not necessarily 
draw trade five years from now. The 
firm that is on top today may be 
begging for help a few years from now. 
New competition—such as_ branch 
stores of the big-city department 
stores—may provide tough sledding 
for even the most successful and arro- 
gant chain store merchant today. 

It behooves all of them to “carpe 
diem,” as the Latins said: to make the 
fullest use of the day so they may be 
armed against the morrow. 


UT of course chain stores do some-' 
times buy out independents, if only 
to get a choice location. 

This is a science in itself. Each firm 
has its own way of figuring how much 
a certain lot is worth to it. 

Such calculations do not always 
concern themselves with financial state- 
ments and with inventories. Figures of 
that kind mean very little! Even 
profits are misleading. 

““We’re suspicious of these mergers 
of independent drug stores,” said a 
New York investment banker to me, 
‘“‘because very often their profits have 
come from bootlegging. When they’re 
put on a chain store basis and drop 
that liquor business, their big profits 
cease.” 

Other factors than liquor may give 
an independent an advantage which 
would not carry over to the chain store 
that bought him out. 

“We just passed up an important 
town in eastern Virginia,” said a drug 
chain expert to me. “The owner had 
died, and his estate wants to sell. The 
price was perfectly all right; the busi- 
ness is good; the location the best in 
town. 

“But we didn’t buy. I'll explain. 

“When we studied the stock we 
found that store carries literally 
everything you could think of. It has 
a certain amount of business on items 
that we couldn’t afford to carry in 
stock. Farm remedies, horse tonics, 
and all that sort of thing. 

‘**Then too this store has no fountain. 
Most of our stores derive their most 
profitable business from soda fountain 
and luncheon trade. You might think 
a fountain would add that much new 
business to this store, but it’s just the 
opposite! The fact that it has no 
fountain now, means that it can cater 
to all classes of people—white and 
colored alike. But put in a fountain 
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and the store would have to take sides. 

“Perhaps a northerner wouldn’t 
understand this,” he continued, “‘but 
the distinction exists. A colored man 
feels free to patronize the same store 
as a white man —and ought to feel that 
way; but if he comes into a store and 
sees a white man eating, then a southern 
negro is trained to take his hat off and 
conduct himself like a servant. His 
self-assurance disappears and he sneaks 
out of the door. 

“So we knew that if we bought that 
store and beautified it with new 
fixtures and a standardized stock and a 
soda fountain, we would sterilize that 
store so completely that it would lose 
most of its business. So we passed 
up that opportunity for good and all.” 

Perhaps that gives you a new insight 
into storekeeping. 

There are stores and stores and stores. 
Some businesses continue to prosper 
because of the personality of the owner. 
Others hold their trade because of a 
premier location. Others thrive be- 
cause of an extra large variety of goods 
or a few unusual services—such as 
liquor on the side. 

But when you come to put an actual 
dollars-and-cents value on any retail 
business, many of the factors we have 
always regarded as important fade out 
of the picture. 

Long-time good will means less than 
it used to. 


ALUE of fixtures means little or 

nothing. Fixtures may even be a 
liability rather than an asset. 

A trained staff means little, because 
they may be trained wrong. And may 
be too high-priced, at least to start 
with. 

Even a statement of the year’s sales 
and the year’s profits may not mean so 
much when you put it in a test tube 
and analyze it strictly. 

So after all, what’s an independent 
merchant to do? And what help can 
his banker give him if he finds that 
business is pressing him down? 

You can’t count very much on 
selling out to a chain. The chains 
prefer new stores, all their own. 

And it oughtn’t to be necessary to 
sell out. If a merchant knows and 
likes his business —the second follows 
naturally on the first, because if he 
knows it he’ll be successful and won’t 
be afraid —then he’ll always find some 
place for a good storekeeper. 

Chain stores don’t have all the 
advantages. They have tremendous 
problems, some that the average store- 
keeper never considers —stealing among 
employees, for example. The lessened 
responsibility of each employee to the 
firm, since it isn’t his money that is 
invested in the business, nor does he 
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even know the head of the company 
to speak to. Increased risks from 
lawsuits, since frauds like to impose on 
prosperous concerns — you never heard 
of anyone tripping in front of a bank- 
rupt store! 

And yet, as we all can see, the chain 
stores have the advantage today. 

So if a merchant comes to your bank 
tomorrow to ask for advice, you can 
tell him: 

— Keep your stock fresh and salable, 
whether you plan to stay in business or 
sell out. 

— Put yourself on a sound accounting 
basis, charging off amply for deprecia- 
tion and renewals and writing off old 
stock to the full. 

—Work your business Aard. Chain 
store clerks and managers, confident 
of promotion awaiting them, are not 
afraid to go back three nights a week 
and build store displays, check store 
and trim windows. 

—Be courteous and cheerful and 
optimistic. One reason why chain 
stores like young clerks is because 
they’re full of life and are cheerful. 

—Finally, give your store a person- 
ality. Chain stores strive to make 
themselves individual; even eccentric 
or freakish. Your store should throb 
with humanness. Make it the expres- 
sion of your ideal. Make it a pleasant 
place to shop in. 

In meeting the competition of the 
future, this subtle thing called person- 
ality may be the most effective weapon 
one merchant has against his competi- 
tors. Price isn’t all: chain store 
methods aren’t everything; there’s a 
big place for personality. 

Your independent merchant either 
casts a spell of gloom on the customer 
who enters his door—unconsciously, 
but none the less truly — or he makes his 
store a happy place to deal in. 

You can’t win customers today 
without that feeling of happiness. 

You tell ’em, bankers! There must 
be plenty of independents who need 
your guidance. 


Easy the Way of the 
Traveler 


(Continued from page 14) 


checks and took the gold back to 
spend on the boat. 

“Another man reported that, for 
tips, for buying food and other expenses 
he could get infinitely more for our 
‘blue paper’ than he could for gold. 
He further said that, after having 
traveled in Austria and Soviet Russia 
without a single delay, he had a 
travelers check refused in a New York 
East Side restaurant. Finally a Greek 
waiter, who had seen plenty of these 
checks on the other side, cashed the 
paper out of his own pocket.” 

While all travelers checks are a form 
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A Service Feature of 
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The Yeo Rotary in the National Bank of Com- 
merce at Houston is but another example of 
Yeo service. It is of special design and 
finish, in rich non-tarnishing Benedict 
metal, to match the bank’s beautiful 
interior. Thus does the Yeo Rotary keep 
always up-to-date! 


xco—tHe ORIGINAL ROTARY 


5 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


this Great New Bank 
is a Yeo Rotary 


4 
} tH The National Bank of Commerce of Houston, Texas, is the largest bank 


: rate in the Southwest. It has built its new home for future as well as present 
ag f ; “| requirements. Small wonder that, for service to late depositors, it has 
installed a Yeo Victory Rotary Night Depository! 

tt rf i. For the officers of this bank realize that, by rendering this night service 


to its customers, they are equipping their institution with a proven 
source of new accounts and larger deposits. They also know that, 
because the Yeo Rotary eliminates the ‘‘three o'clock line’’ at their 
windows, they willrid their staff of the expensive overtime work necessary 
to catch up with last-minute deposits. 


Do you want to cut down your overhead and increase your deposits? 
Install a Yeo Rotary! 


i Exclusi tures of the Yeo Rotary: Its rotary weighs 1000 lbs. 


crookproof, 100% burglarproof. And no 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


of. 
d. Deposit chest is dynamite-proo, . 100 % water ight, 
upkeep ! 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 


Please send me complete information re- 
garding the Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 


CJ —— quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


Name 


Name of Bank 
Address 
City & State. 


Adding Machine 
Ribbons 


that are— 


Well Made 


Of only the highest grade 
materials and under the 
most exacting require- 
ments. 


Durable 


Stand up under all the 
hard usage that you give 
them day after day. 


Satisfactory 


Register clear impres- ~ 
sions that remain perma- 
nently neat and legible. 


May be ordered from the local 
Burroughs office or by 
writing to 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Improved 
And now better than ever 


The “Easy Snap” 


FIBRE COLLAPSIBLE 
STORAGE FILE BOXES 


47 Stock Sizes— Lowest Prices 


Fastener is now attached permanently 
underneath lid. Pull strap to facilitate 
handling. Will stack even. One-piece 
lid—protects records from dust. Most 
convenient and will not crush. 


“Just drop the lid it snaps shut.”’ 


Samples on request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


Manufacturers of Bank Supplies 
New Brighton, 30 Church Street, 
Pa. New York City 
California distributor : 
Bankers Printing Co., San Francisco 
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Five different 
people 
use his personal pen! 
Each writes in a differ- 


ent way, but #968 
suits them all. 


One executive we know has 
always used this No. 968 pen 
because he bears down hardand 
this pen doesn’t “dig”. Five 
other people in his division bor- 
row his pen to sign their mail! 
Their signatures vary greatly 
but they all like the 968. The 
968 is sturdy—excellent for 
public desks where every type 
of hand must be suited, and 
durability is needed. ‘‘Over- 
size’, and very smooth. 


FREE SAMPLES: 8 assorted 
pens and Buyer’s Guide,” 
showing the right pen for each 
job. Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Dept. B, Camden, N. J. 


“Natural-Grip’’ Penholders 
“Fit the Hand Like a Glove” 

A “NATURAL-GRIP” and your 

favorite point furnishes you 

with the world’s finest 


writing tool. oan 
Made from construction 
Bakelite of these penholders 


¥ provides for a finger rest 


at each point of contact. You 
cannot know perfect pen comfort 


The Standard Model, 50c, oF 
3 for $1.00. The Oblique Model, 75. | NaturakG 
One of each, $1.00. Prepaid Parcel Post. = 


of insurance, Mr. Weston says— 
the two-signature device having suc- 
cessfully foiled forgers for several 
decades—the checks issued by his 
company appeal particularly to bankers 
because they are everywhere nego- 
tiable. 

“When a bank sends a client any- 
where around the world with these 
checks, he can be sure they will be 
instantly accepted at par,” he says 
proudly. ‘“That means the client will 
come back home with a smile on his 
face and a good word for both our 
company and his bank. 

“It’s a strange thing, when you con- 
sider it, that our company has es- 
tablished what is practically an inter- 
national currency for travelers. That 
of course is due to our thirty-nine years 
of experience and the fact that we 
maintain branches in so many parts 
of the globe. 

“These years of experience have 
paved the way for many a future bank 
transaction. Years ago, when foreign 
exchange used to be a mystery, and 
when banks had to buy bills of exchange 
to convert their money into francs and 
pounds, we started quoting rates to 


country banks. This service still 
continues. 
‘Another vice-president, H. K. 


Brooks, of our company, issued the 
first textbook on foreign exchanges. 
It is still used by many banks and 
schools. It shows tables of rates and 
conversions and reduces a complicated 
problem to something simpler than an 


‘THE X bank borrowed money from 

the Y bank, pledged A’s note to 
secure the loan, the note fell due, and 
the Y bank demanded payment 
from A. 

“I gave the note to the X bank, I 
have a deposit there more than suffi- 
cient to pay the note, and I’m per- 
| fectly willing to offset enough of the 
| deposit to pay it,” A offered. 
| “No —you’ll pay us the note in full 
'and settle with the X bank yourself. 
| Otherwise we'll sue the note,” the Y 


Many 
Advertisers 


cover the entire bank 
market with the one 
publication 


—The Burroughs 
Clearing House 


‘bank threatened. A paid, and imme- 
| diately started for the X bank to with- 
draw his deposit. 

“Bank closed,” was the placard 
which he found in the X bank window. 
However, he learned that the bank 
held collaterals exceeding the debt for 
_which his note had been pledged, and 

claimed that he had a preference over 
the general creditors for the amount of 
his deposit which he would have been 
allowed to offset, had the X bank 

_ retained the note. 
This point came before the Minne- 


sota Supreme Court in a case reported 
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automobile road map or the menu of a 
one-armed lunch. 

“So at 65 Broadway a great deal of 
thought is given each day to helping 
banks make a profit. Of the 27,000 
banks in the United States about 17,000 
sell our travelers checks. The service 
is automatic; when the smaller banker 
sells some checks, headquarters im- 
mediately replaces his supply. So his 
stock is always complete and ready 
for business. 

“There used to be some opposition 
to having an express company in the 
financial business,’”’ says Mr. Weston 
regretfully. ‘But banks have come to 
realize that the American Express is 
not a transportation company any 
longer, our express business having 
been sold to the railroads. 

“Our service to bankers includes 
both the financial organization behind 
our travelers checks, and the possibility 
of making a profit through travel which 
originates in every banking city. Folks 
come to their bank for travel funds. 
Why not come also to the bank for 
their travel plans and tickets and all? 

“We are advertising and working 
steadily to swing business to banks and 
to help bankers make their profit on 
the enormous volume of travel business 
which Americans are doing.” 

So that’s why —and how —they wrap 
travel up in little bundles, so that 
when Smith, or Jones, or Brown wants 
to take a trip, he can go to his local 
bank and order it—with every meal 
provided for and every room reserved. 


A Pledge and a “Grandstand” 


in 73 N. W. 1096, and the decision was 
in A’s favor. 


The Grandstand Note 


When a bank examiner is pressing 
a bank to put its house in order, 
instances frequently occur wherein an 
individual, without receiving any value 
and to deceive the bank examiner, 
gives a note in favor of the bank and 
the bank fails. Then the individual is 
sued on the note, and proves that he 
received no value therefor. 

In dealing with these cases the 
American courts, as a general rule, 
have held that the defendant is bound 
to pay the note. But suppose that the 
bank does not fail, is perfectly solvent, 
has no unpaid creditors —and the bank 
sues on the note. 

Is the “‘no value’’ defense valid”? 

The Kentucky Courts have dealt 
with this point (in 142 S.W. 694), and 
decided it in the defendant’s favor. 

**At the end of the transaction each 
party stood exactly as he did at the 
beginning of it,” the court said. — 
M. L. H. 
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About Signing Authorities 
By J. H. Simpson 


HOULD we bother about signing 

authorities? 

My slant on it is that we should, 
but I sometimes think I’m in the 
minority. And I don’t like being in 
minorities—you never get anywhere 
in minorities. And besides, in this 
case it makes me appear fussy, ‘and 
I don’t like to appear fussy. 

But here’s a case in point. Quite 
recently, a teller referred a casual 
customer to me. I don’t know if the 
term ‘‘casual customer” is my own or 
if it is generally understood, but any- 
anyway, in my meaning, it is a man 
who is not a customer, and who is 
usually darned casual. Our new busi- 
ness men tell us he should be given 
“Service with a smile,” the idea being 
to make a customer out of him. Good 
idea. But any bank that makes a 
customer out of this chap is just invit- 
ing trouble. 

He had a check issued by a customer 
of ours in favor of another of our 
customers, and he wanted the cash. 
No, he did not want to open an account 
—his manner indicated that he didn’t 
like banks, or bankers, present com- 
pany included. The check was quite 
good, so far as the drawer was con- 
cerned, but it was payable to, let us 
say, the Bond Street Garage. It was 
endorsed only with a rubber stamp, 
the bare words ““Bond Street Garage,” 
and underneath that, my friend had 
written his name, “D. N. Uisance.” 

I told him I couldn’t cash it for him. 
You see I knew he wasn’t the Bond 
Street Garage. 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s not properly endorsed. 
I can only take it for deposit to the 
Bond Street Garage’s account.” 

Then he explained to me that while 
he was not connected with the garage 
financially, he did a repair business in 
it, and very often, instead of being 
given checks for his services payable 
to him personally, they came payable 
to the garage. 

I listened but again expressed my 
regrets. 

So he got annoyed and rather noisy 
and, out of much wordage, I sifted and 


retained the facts that his practice was © 


to present such checks to whatever 
bank they were drawn on, that he 
“had never had any trouble cashing 
them before,” and that they were 
always so endorsed. 

Now I doubt whether it could have 
happened very often, and anyway the 
amounts were probably small. But 
some of my competitors’ tellers were 
obviously concerned only with the 
Standing of the drawer’s account, and, 


having ascertained that, did not feel 
it necessary to inquire into Mr. Uis- 
ance’s right to sign for the garage 
—which, in effect, was what he was 
doing. Of course it was all right. Nine 
times out of ten, if not oftener, it is all 
right, but every once in a while the 
counterpart of my genial Mr. Uisance 
lands in jail for misappropriation, while 
the victimized bank has the pain of 
refunding the amount wrongfully paid 
out. 

The stand of my bank is this: 

We require a resolution, preferably 
sealed, from every incorporated cus- 
tomer. And if “Henry Brown and 
John Smith or Peter Berry” are auth- 
orized to sign, we won’t accept it until 
it is made clear whether it is to be any 
two of the three or Henry Brown 
together with either of the other two. 
And all checks payable to the company 
must be deposited to the company’s 
account. 

With unincorporated societies we 
take exactly the same stand, except 
that no seal is required. As a matter of 
fact the seal, in most states, is not 
really necessary in any event. 

In dealing with partnerships we take 
a letter signed by all the partners desig- 
nating, with the same clarity, who is to 
do the banking. Powers of attorney 
we take only on our own forms, 
addressed to us, and we prefer the 
actual handing in to be done by the 
principal, not the attorney. There are 
such things as forgeries. 

If John Brown is trading under the 
name of John Brown & Company or 
the Brown Merchandising Company, 
we take from him the following letter: 

“IT, the undersigned, hereby declare 
myself to be the sole owner of the busi- 
ness carried on in the name of the 
Brown Merchandising Company, and 
as such hold myself liable and re- 
sponsible to the............ Bank for 
all transactions entered into, or to be 
entered into, in the name of the 
company when authenticated by my 
signature.” 

In the last analysis, this letter has 
little Jegal value. If fraudulently 
signed, it merely gives the bank an 
instrument with which to ‘support, 
against the customer, a claim which 
could in any case be proved by endorse- 
ments, check signatures, etc., but it 
has a certain moral effect. Even a 
hardened rogue would probably jib 
at the perpetration of perjury in cold 
blood right at the commencement of his 
contact with a bank. 

Well, are we too fussy? 
think so. 

And there is another class of account 


I don’t - 


Here itis/ 
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cA Calendar 
So Different, 
So Fine, That It 
Makes Friends 
Instantly ! 


“The Rolls-Royce of Calendars!’ 
That’s how one executive describes the 
BRASTEX. And a good description it 
is, too. For the BRASTEX is as 
different from the ordinary metal- 
back calendar as copper is from 
gold! 


No wonder these calendars make 
friends for those who distribute them! 
They last indefinitely. (Many are now 
in use for over eight years.) They 
require no polishing whatever—yet 
retain their luster year after year. 


Your name, your building, and your 
trade-mark, can be reproduced in as 
many colors as you desire. Our em- 
bossing is clean and sharp, and the 
finished product resembles genuine 
etched brass. Yet, with all these 
features, BRASTEX Calendars are 
moderate in price. 


Request a FREE Sample 
BRASTEX Calendar ! 


Examine a BRASTEX Calendar at our 
expense, and see for yourself how much 
better it is. A sample will be sent 
FREE to interested executives who 
address us on their business stationery. 
Request your sample today! 


THE NATIONAL ART WORKS, INC. 


7th and Greer, Covington, Ky. 
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You Want 
Personal Service 
Adve rtising 


x General Depart- 
mental Development 


Consolidations 
Anniversaries 
New Building Openings 
Sate Deposit or Trust 
Department Business. 
building units or 
combinations. 

Write to- 


Crapoick Service Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The“Hallowell” 
Steel Truck 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 

ASK US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


I “handle with care.” Perhaps it’s the 
most dangerous of all. It is the 
“Agent’s” or ““Trust” account. 

The following is an actual case, save 
for the names. 

A teller I know accommodatingly 
accepted on deposit to an account 
styled “D. S. Windler, Trust Account,” 
checks payable to the Chain Garment 
Company. I suppose the first time he 
let the checks go through he felt a 
little uncertain about it, but as it 
became a habit, the very continuance 
seemed to him to augur that all was 
well. Frequently it takes some time 
for irregularities to come to light, but 
it’s a long worm that has no turning, 
and at length the Chain Garment 
Company woke up, had their plausible 
collector arrested, and claimed on the 
bank for wrongful negotiation. And 
the bank had to pay. 

The amounts, again, were not large, 


THE BURROUGHS 


in fact this is one of the symptoms of 
the disease. But apart from that, it is 
rather demeaning for a bank to be 
placed in a position of having to 
admit gross carelessness. For that, 
in my view, is what it is; gross care- 
lessness. 

Are there any arguments to the 
contrary? Do I hear somebody say 
“red tape!” What of it? I’ve never 
seen red tape myself, but I should 
consider it quite an improvement on 
the ordinary white stuff! 

But seriously, the objection, I think, 
to a strict application of these rules 
lies in the fact that banks are so 
desirous of gaining and retaining their 
customers’ good will that they dislike 
to appear too technical. It is so 
much easier to say: “Oh, that’s all 
right!” 

But the trouble is it isn’t always all 
right! 


Service Charges—“Truly Rural”’ 
C. L. Hoffman 


Cashier, Security State Bank, Cannon Falls, Minn. 


ERY slowly, and surely, 

country bankers are becoming 
convinced of the necessity for service 
charges in their institutions. In fact, 
today there are very few country 
bankers who are not convinced that 
the losses from services to customers 
are much too great and far too 
numerous. 

However, convinced as most of these 
bankers are, the adoption of complete 
service charge schedules is being ac- 
complished very slowly. Most country 
banks now have a few service charges 
which they are continually trying to 
avoid using and are just as continually 
apologizing for. A few banks have 
quite a complete schedule of charges 
which are used on a few unimportant 
customers, but never on what we 
bankers like to call “good customers;” 
and a very few banks have a really 
complete schedule of charges which 
they use 100 per cent. Why is this 
true? Why are we bankers hesitating 
to do the thing that we know we should 
do? Why should we hesitate to demand 
that every transaction yield us a 
reasonable profit? 

I have asked myself these same 
questions a great many times and I 
have also put them to other bankers. 
The conclusion that I must come to, 
from their answers, is that if all banks 
should adopt a complete schedule of 
service charges and use this schedule 
100 per cent, customers would immedi- 
ately discontinue the use of the banks 
entirely and we would soon be forced 
to close up our bronze and marble 
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institutions and take a prolonged vaca- 
tion. Now personally, I doubt that 
any such thing would happen. More- 
over, I do not think that it is from 
fear of such a contingency that bankers 
are so slow about adopting service 
charge schedules. 

Bank service has been free service 
for a great many years. People not 
only expect all our services free of 
charge but bankers are in the habit of 
giving it free of charge. Banks are like 
grocery stores, meat markets, clothing 
stores, etc., inasmuch as they are 
necessary to the general economic and 
financial welfare. People cannot and 
will not stop using banks any more 
than they could or would stop using 
grocery stores, meat markets or cloth- 
ing stores. 

What, then, is the trouble? Let’s be 
truthful with ourselves about this. 
We have some customers in our banks 
that we like to call “good customers.” 
We have known them a long time and 
have done all sorts of services for them 
until now they really think it is our 
duty todo them. We hate to think of 
the first time one of these customers 
will ask for a draft on Chicago for $100, 
which we will have to write for him and 
then say, “Ten cents please.” It will 
frighten us out of about five nights of 
good sound sleep, badly startle our 
“good customer” who will no doubt 
grumble a bit while trying to locate a 
thin dime, and we will be without our 
appetite for the next two weeks fearing 
every day that this “good customer” 
may come in and draw out his account 
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THE WESTMINSTER BANK 


{of England} 


AND MECHANISATION 
£100,000 Order for Burroughs Ledger Posting and 


Typewriter Accounting Machines 


A complete investigation into the accounting 
routine in the branches. The assistance of 
trained specialists of the Burroughs Banks 
Department. And a new system was born. 


Each job—from the arrival of the cheque to 
the balancing of the General Ledger—is now 
a Burroughs job. The accuracy of each day’s 
work is automatically proved as it proceeds. 


Old-fashioned ledgers and handwritten pass 
books are disappearing. Each account is 


automatically balanced as each posting is 
made. Neat, accurate, up-to-date pass book 
sheets are always ready for the customer. 


Other banks have also adopted Burroughs 
methods: which is sufficient testimony to 
their soundness. 


The services of the Burroughs Banks Depart- 
ment are at all times at the disposal of bank 
executives. 


Burroughs 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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BILLING MACHINES 
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Sixty-four 


The standard 
of hotel 


service is 


STATLER 
SERVICE 


and the last 
word in hotel 
equipment is. . 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


You get better values at 
a Statler: private bath, 
morning paper,bed-head 
reading lamp, excellent 
library, variety of restau- 
rants (from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal service)—all the 
Statler comforts, plus 
Statler Service. And fixed 
rates are posted in every 


Statler room. 


"S of 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


because we charged him ten cents for 
a service well worth that amount. 

But, is all this necessary if we look 
at it in the right way ourselves and 
explain it to our customer in the right 
manner? Let us explain it to him 
something on this order: Let us assume 
that this particular customer is the 
proprietor of a grocery store, with 
which we do business as individuals. 
It is necessary for us to pay the same 
price for goods which we buy at this 
man’s store as anyone else pays. He 
makes the same profit on the goods he 
sells to us as on the goods he sells to 
others—and possibly more, as most 
bankers must pay their bills whether 
they like to or not. Yet, at the same 
time, we get no special discount if our 
bill amounts to more than $50 a month. 
He does not give us a loaf of bread or a 
bag of fruit every day just to make us 
feel well and keep us good natured. 
We buy from him for three reasons: 
First, in acknowledgment and grati- 
tude for the business which he does 
with us; second, because we like the 
quality of merchandise he handles, and 
third, because his prices are fair. 

If we were to take a few minutes to 
talk with this man and explain our 
side of the story to him, show him 
what our service to him costs us and 
tell him that we have adopted a plan 
whereby we can make a reasonable 
profit on every transaction, do you 
think he would take his business away 
from our bank? Do you think that 


| the average customer is so unfair that 


he wants his bank to lose money on 
his account? No sir, every person 
takes too much much pride in his 
standing at his bank. 

What then is the real reason that we 
have had such slow progress in getting 
service charge schedules into use by 
country banks? It is more the fault 
of us bankers than it is the fault of our 
customers. We will admit that we do 
not like to think of charging a certain 
number of customers for small services. 
We know that the banker across the 
street feels pretty much as we do about 
that, too. More than that we hate to 
do a little service and then say, ‘‘Five 
cents, please,” or ““Ten cents, please.” 

We are bankers who like to think in 
terms of dollars and we have either 
forgotten or are ignoring our old slogan, 
“Take care of the pennies and the 
dollars will take care of themselves.” 
We have gotten into the habit of say- 
ing, ““That’s all right, Bill, we won’t 
charge you anything for handling your 
account” —even though it does cost 
the bank $25 a month to do it —and we 
hate to change our habits. 

There is, it seems to me, only one 
solution to this problem. We must be 
honest with ourselves, honest with our 
customers and honest with our com- 
petitors. In other words we must first, 
face the issue squarely, admit that this 
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free service is running our undivided 
profits accounts into the red and admit 
that we are in the banking business for 
the purpose of running good banks and 
making some money at it. We must 
acknowledge the fact that we cannot 
run a good bank if we must operate at a 
loss, nor can we gain and maintain our 
customers’ friendship and good will 
by showing favoritisms and discrimi- 
nating against the small depositors or 
those who are not in our immediate 
circle of friends and _ associates. 
Secondly, we must explain the facts 
to our customers, truthfully, frankly 
and without apologies. They are the 
ones who must pay our service charges 
and they want to know why they must 
pay for something now that they have 
never paid for prior to this time. They 
have a right to know the truth. 

Lastly, we must be honest with our 
competitors. Let each of us bankers 
draw up a service charge schedule and 
submit it to the other bankers of our 
community and compare it with other 
schedules. Then let us adopt a schedule 
for all the banks of our community 
and then let us agree like men to 
use that service charge schedule with- 
out exceptions. It matters little what 
your service charge schedule may con- 
sist of. Only have it drawn up so as to 
assure you a reasonable profit on every 
transaction. 

The main factor which will aid the 
successful progress of the service 
charge schedules in your community 
will be the honest co-operation of all 
the bankers in your community. If 
every bank makes the same charge for 
every service as every other bank, and 
does not discriminate against any 
customers, then we shall have an ideal 
situation and the success of service 
charge schedules will be certain and 
we can have such an ideal situation in 
each community if some of you bankers 
will just get together and work to- 
gether. 


Unsigned But Certified 


HE courts have ruled that for a 

certified check to be binding on a 
bank it must not be irregular or 
postdated, but, suppose that A gives 
B a check, fails to sign it, but B has 
it certified, takes it back, gets A to 
sign it—and then the bank refuses 
to honor its certification. 

“The check was irregular when it 
was certified,” the bank points out. 

“That may be true, but I’m demand- 
ing payment today, and the check is 
regular now,”’ B maintains. 

‘The drawer had authority to affix 
his signature thereto, and if such 
signature was so affixed, the check, 
being already certified, was binding 
upon the bank,” said the Minnesota 
Supreme Court in upholding the check 
in 134 N. W. 221.—M. L. H. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 4070-9-29-ADV. 
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THE SMOOTH SURFACE COLOR OF GILBERT 
SAFETY BOND IS PROTECTION AGAINST CHEM- 
ICAL OR MECHANICAL ERASURE. ITS PLAIN SUR- 
FACE IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO “RECORDAK" 
REPRODUCTION. THE RAG CONTENT ASSURES A 
TOUGHER AND MORE FLEXIBLE CHECK THAN 
WOOD FIBRE CONTENT. GILBERT PAPER COM- 
PANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN, WILL MAIL YOU 
SAMPLE BOOK OF THIS MODERN “SAFEST OF 
SAFETY” PAPERS IMMEDIATELY UPON REQUEST 
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The newo Granite Trust Co. 3 
J. Williams Beal Sons, Arch. pe, 


Tellers’ Counters, showing “Y & E” equipment in 
the Granite Trust Co. 


A battery of “Y & E” bookkeepers’ desks and posting 
trays at the Granite Trust Co. 


Savings Department Counters in the Granite Trust Co. Installed by “Y & E” 


THE GRANITE TRUST COMPANY 
QUINCY, MASS. 


uses Y and Kk” equipment 


HE Granite Trust Company, organized in 1836 and directed by the 
same president for 43 years, now occupies the beautiful modernistic 


buildin above. 
The 


awman and Erbe Mfg. Co. takes great pride in its part in the 
creation of this totally different bank. 


The tellers’ counters, vauit furniture and Bookkeeping Department 
equipment, fi furnished by us, enables this bank to render maximum service 


with the minimum of effort. 


Our specialized Bank Department will gladly give you the benefit of its 
accumulated years of experience, and assist you in planning your new 
quarters. Use the coupon below—mail it today! 


“An old bark with a young spirit...” 


Theophilus King, of national fame, has 
been President of the Granite Trust Co. of 
Quincy, Mass., for 43 years and a director 
for 50 years. Although 84 years of age, Mr. 
King today still is the active head, the 
motivating force that directs this institu- 
tion to outstanding leadership ...an institu- 
tion known as “An old bank with a young 
spirit.” ‘The history of the Granite Trust 
Co. is the history of an achievement by its 
president, and its great growth is a direct 
tribute to Theophilus King. 


Delcevare King says: “We want to take 
this opportunity to commend your organ- 
ization for its fine work in equipping our 
new Banking Home. 

“While we are naturally proud of the 
building itself, we also take great pride in 
the fact that our equipment enables us to 
render maximum service with the minimum 
of effort. 

“Our ninety-three years have taught us 
that ‘Service’ is the key word of successful 
banking.” 


(YAWMAN 4x» FRBE MFC.(0. 


907 Jay Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 


DEVISORS OF BETTER BANK SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


YAwMAN AND Erpe Merc. Company,907 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me complete information about your planning service for banks. 
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